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THE SITUATION 


THE second campaign of the Second World War has ended 
in a complete victory for the German-Russian coalition. 
In the First World War, Germany won an almost unbroken 
series of battles—but it took her three years to win the campaign 
in the east, and she never won the campaigns in the south-east 
and the west. Her victories, in the east, the south-east, and 
the west, were so costly in men and in material, they im- 
posed such a cumulative strain, that she grew weaker as the 
war wenton. The Allies grew stronger despite their many 
reverses. 

She was defeated by her own victories as well as by the 
British blockade and the Allied counter-offensives—it was 
a Turkish general who said to one of the German commanders 
who boasted of German prowess in the field: ‘ Ihr 
euch zu Tode siegen’—you will kill yourself by your victories. 

In the Second World War, Germany won the eastern 
campaign in three weeks, and won it completely. The 
armed forces of Poland were destroyed and the war on two 
fronts was converted into a war on one front. It is the 
principal object of German strategy to fight as little as 
possible on one front only, on the impregnable ‘ Westwall’ 
(to give the Siegfried Line its correct name). The principal 
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purpose of Allied strategy is—or ought to be—the reverse, 
namely, to fight as much as possible on as many fronts as 
possible. 

Germany has won two campaigns in the first six months 
of the present war, whereas in the first six months of the last 
wart she had not won a single campaign (despite her many 
victories). Six months of war leave her much stronger than 
she was before, wheteas the first six months of the last war 
left her weaker. 

She won the Polish campaign with losses that were 
heavy, but not so heavy as to counteract the immense advan- 
tage she gained by eliminating one of her two fronts and by 
secuting her rear against attack and opening her eastern 
frontier to future supplies. She has won the Finnish cam- 
paign without any losses, either in men or in material. 
It is Russia who has suffered the losses and has endured the 
heavy strain. Russia has thereby become more dependent 
on Germany than ever. The real victor in Northern Europe 
is Germany—and it is the Allies as well as the Finns who 
have been defeated. 

The settlement which the Finns have had to accept may 
well be called ‘a Northern Munich.’ ‘ Munich’ has become 
a generic term for treaties imposed by force, or the threat of 
force, that deprive the victim of his main defences.so that he 
is no longer able to resist vassalage and spoliation or hinder 
conquests further afield. Indeed, further conquest is the 
essential purpose of every ‘ Munich.’ 

Under the original ‘ Munich,’ which was negotiated in 
September, 1938, the main defences of the Czechoslovak 
Republic were surrendered to Germany, who was thereby 
enabled to make herself master of all Central Europe. 
Thanks to her alliance with Germany, Russia was able to 
impose a series of ‘ Munichs’ on the Baltic States, including 
Finland, for under the ‘ settlement’ which has now been 
negotiated in Moscow, Finland’s main defences are surren- 
dered to Russia, Finland herself is exposed to vassalage and 
spoliation, and the way is cleared for further Russian and 
German conquests (the Russians will take Helsinki when 
they want-to take it—or rather when the Germans want 
them to take it). 

The defeat of the Finns and the surrender of the ‘ Man- 
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netheim Line’ make the German-Russian Coalition master 
of Finland and give it a commanding position in northern 
Europe. Germany will now be able to make sure of a 
continued supply of iron ore, she will be able to develop 
the Norwegian nickel mines (or compel Norway to develop 
them for her), and she will, above all, be able to strike at 
Allied communications in the northern Atlantic, By the 
defeat of the Finns, Germany enlarges her economic basis 
and contributes towards relieving the shortage caused by 
the Allied ‘economic war.’ The Coalition will make its 
own ‘economic war’ more deadly by harrying Allied 
maritime communications from naval and aerial bases on 
the Norwegian coast (the Varanger Fjord is now at the dis- 
posal of the Russians, and therefore of the Germans because 
the defeated Finns and the subservient Norwegians can 
no longer contest the German-Russian command of its 
shores). 

_ Had the Allies been quicker to apprehend the significance 
of the German-Russian Pact and of the Finnish war, they 
would have converted the threat to themselves into a threat 
to Germany. The contemplated landing at Narvik would 
have been. insufficient if it had not been accompanied by 
military, aerial, and naval operations in the Arctic Ocean 
and the Black Sea. It would have taken the Allied 

itionary force many weeks to establish contact with the 
Finns, for the difficulties presented by distances and the terrain 
ate enormous. It would, therefore, have been necessary to 
telieve the pressure on the Finns by striking at Russia 
elsewhere. She is so vulnerable and her internal situation is 
so precarious that she might have been defeated before she 
could have defeated the Finns. It is true that Germany 
would almost certainly have intervened on her behalf by 
invading Sweden. But the deadlock between the Allies 
and Germany would have come to an end, the ‘ eventless 
war’ would have become eventful, an immense strain would 
have been imposed on the resources of the German-Russian 
Coalition, the German shortage of petrol would have been 
increased, the supplies of Swedish iron ore would have been 
cut off, and, if the Allies had been able to establish themselves 
at all in northern Europe, they could have harassed German 
communications in the Baltic, thereby augmenting the 
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pressure of the ‘ blockade.’ The Second World War might 
have been won in northern Europe if it had, at the same 
time, been carried into the Black Sea, for the Allies would 
have threatened Germany’s immensely extended right and 
left flanks and would, in time, have been able to close in on 
her for the ‘decisive campaign.’ 

The opportunity has been missed. The ‘ eventless’ war, 
which the Germans can stand so well and the Allies so ill, 
threatens to drag on for years. That the Allies can win the 
war is still certain, although it is no longer certain that time 
is or will remain on their side. That they w#// win the war 
must be uncertain as long as the initiative is not theirs. 
Indeed, it is certain that they will lose it unless. they change 
their strategy, their diplomacy, and their mental attitude, 
for without these changes no well-judged, audacious and 
successful initiative will be possible. 

The extreme consideration which the Allied Governments 
have shown towards the neutrals would have been more 
commendable if it had been less prejudicial to the welfare of 
their own people. Their fear of offending American opinion 
has begun to have a paralysing effect on the conduct of the war. 
It would almost seem as though they would rather lose the 
war with America than win it without her. At the moment 
American opinion seems to be less favourable to the Allies 
than it was when the war began. The Allies can win the war 
without the armed intervention of the United States. But 
they do need American good will, and they have it still, for 
America still wants the Allies to win. American good will 
is sure to increase if the Allies take the initiative and show 
their determination to win. America will overlook much 
if they fight hard and criticise freely—she will overlook 
nothing if they do not fight hard, however much they refrain 
from criticism or display that obsequiousness which is so 
often a cover for condescension. 

The European neutrals have been hard-pressed by 
Germany. It may well become necessary for the Allies to 
press them even harder. The Allies must, of course, be 
considerate to all neutrals, but no consideration should be 
allowed to stand in the way of victory. Sweden was a barrier 
through which ineffectual help could but effective help could 
not teach Finland. The Norwegian interpretation of inter- 
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national law is such that the Germans can do almost 
anything they like in Norwegian territorial waters. Germany 
has played a decisive part in Scandinavian affaits, the Allies 
have not. There is no such thing as absolute neutrality—the 
neutrality of the Scandinavian States has been pro-German, 
for German menaces have made it so. The result is that 
the Finns have suffered defeat and Germany has continued 
to import Swedish iron-ore uninterruptedly by the North 
Sea route. 

The opportunity of closing in on the Germans from the 
north and the south-east simultaneously has gone. But 
Operations in the Near and Middle East are still possible. 
They mean war with Russia as well as with Germany. The 
question is: ‘ Will war with Russia promote the defeat of 
Germany?’ Ifthe answer is ‘ Yes,’ then the Allies must go 
to war with her even if she is the heaven her admirers 
imagine her to be. If the answer is ‘ No,’ then they must 
remain at peace with her, even if she is the hell her de- 
tractors pretend she is. 

The answer is ‘ Yes.’ War with Russia will be more 
hazardous and more difficult than it would have been two 
or three months ago when she was heavily engaged in Finland. 
She has learnt much in the Finnish campaign and she will 
have time to recuperate and to strengthen her defences in 
the Black Sea and in Caucasia. Nevertheless, the Allies will 
have to consolidate their power in the Near and Middle East 
and secure the full co-operation of Turkey in building up a 
front against the German-Russian coalition. The Allies may 
have to make a considerable sacrifice to convert the very 
cordial but still rather indefinite association with Turkey into 
a defensive and offensive alliance. 

We have repeatedly expressed the view that Germany 
plus Russia is weaker than Germany without Russia provided 
the Allies seize every opportunity which active German- 
Russian co-operation offers. Failure to seize the opportu- 
nities offered by the strategic and political situation in the 
Near and Middle East, following upon the failure to take 
advantage of the Finnish war; will allow Germany to limit 
the operations to the Western Front and so perpetuate the 
general deadlock. An inconclusive war, or one that ends 
in a compromise, is a German victory. 
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By striking at Russia, the Allies will complete the 
‘blockade’ of Germany. They will deprive her of those 
Russian supplies which she will surely obtain in course of 
time if her partnership with Russia is not dissolved, It 
cannot be dissolved, but can only be cemented if the Allies 
attempt ‘appeasement.’ ‘Appeasement’ has had the same 
effect on Russia as on Germany—in buying off the aggressor, 
it has placed a premium on aggression and has thereby helped 
to bring it about. The policy of ‘ appeasing ’ first Germany 
and then Russia was one of the principal causes of the Second 
World War, of the German-Russian Pact, of the partition of 
Poland, and the conquest of Finland. Hard blows alone will 
dissolve the German-Russian partnership and promote a 
Russian political order that will let the Allies send sheir 
managers and experts to recondition Russian industry, that 
will enable them, instead of Germany, to draw on Russia’s 
exportable surplus, and perhaps threaten an isolated and fully 
‘blockaded’ Germany with armed risings in her eastern 
border regions. The threats of armed action against her 
Arctic and Black Sea ports, of raids that will interrupt her 
oil production and distribution, and of rebellion in Caucasia, 
the Ukraine, and Russian Poland—this threat to Russia will 
be a threat to Germany. If carried out with success, it will 
make final victory certain. 

There is little sign of an Allied initiative although 
Germany, fresh from her triumph in the north, is active in 
the south and south-east. She is consolidating her influence 
in the Balkans and is attempting to reconcile the antagonism 
between Russia and Italy by playing the double part of 
mediator and arbiter. 

For England, these are dark days. Failure abroad, 
corruption at home, the unskilful handling of the trade unions 
(who have shown their patriotism in this war as they did in 
the last), the lack of political guidance so bitterly needed by 
a public that responds magnificently to every daring exploit, 
to every kind of initiative, to every heartening word, to the 
faintest signs of true leadership—all this makes it seem more 
doubtful whether the present Government can win the war. 
It is a calamity that the initiative is still with Hitler, that the 
question is always ‘ What will he do ?’ and never ‘ What will 


we do ?’ 
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Mr. Chamberlain is a patriot and he is as obstinately 
resolved to win the war as he was to win the peace. But he 
lost the peace because his understanding of foreign affairs 
and his judgment of people was too narrow, although he has 
considerable shrewdness. He has learnt something since the 
wat began (who has not ?), but his principal defects remain. He 
does not understand the Continent, least of all Germany, and 
he is still surrounded by persons who appear to regard the 
war as though it were an industrial dispute, as though the 
Germans had received a handsome offer, had foolishly turned 
it down, had gone on strike, and were now Lsing subjected 
to a sort of lock-out which will, in time, bring them to reason. 
But the war in no way resembles an industrial dispute, and 
those who think of the future peace in terms of conciliation 
such as could be negotiated between workmen and employers 
will certainly lose that peace if they have any hand in the 
making of it. 

But it is also true that there is no obvious alternative 
to Mr. Chamberlain or to the present Government as a whole. 
The Opposition would not be able to form a better one. 
Lord Halifax has a certain greatness, Mr. Churchill is not 
quite the Churchill of the last War. But neither he nor Lord 
Halifax could be easily replaced from the ranks of the Liberal 
and Labour Parties. The leader of the Opposition is a man 
of candour and some charm. But he is not a personality. 
Mr. Chamberlain may not be a great man, but he is tougher 
and shrewder than Mr. Attlee, who could never replace him. 

In any case, things cannot go on like this, either abroad 
or at home. If Hitler is not to be master of Europe, and 
of Great Britain, the present administration must be altered 
so as to include big men and true patriots like Herbert 
Morrison and Sir Archibald Sinclair. It should also make 
use—or more use—of men like Lord Lloyd, Sir Arthur 
Salter, and Sir Robert Vansittart. 

A genuinely National Government is the only alternative 
to the present so-called National Government. And it is 
the only alternative to Hitler. 

THE Eprror. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


By the middle of February the struggle for Finland—in its 
wider aspect a struggle for all Scandinavia—entered upon a 
decisive phase. The heroic army of the Finnish Republic 
was still fighting back on all fronts. Costly defeats were 
being inflicted upon the Russian aggressor. After a four- 
weeks’ offensive of battering intensity the main defensive 
system in the Karelian isthmus still held. Signs of weariness 
were evident and beginning to make themselves felt. Material 
damage was extensive. Morale was strained. Yet Finland 
still stood. 

Her leaders, all the same, were forced to realise that the 
country was confronted with a situation which seemed to 
present an insoluble problem. In the face of the military 
and political conditions, the only way of avoiding catastrophic 
collapse seemed to be by submission to the aggressor. 

As eatly as February 16th the Voelkischer Beobachter was 
summing up the military position as follows : 


. . . Ever since the beginning of February, Russian pressure 
upon the defences of the Karelian isthmus has been steadily increas- 
ing. The Finnish High Command are now facing grave difficulties. 
The need for assistance from abroad is becoming more and more 
pressing. Reserve stocks of munitions are dwindling. Sustained 
aerial attacks on means of communication and on centres of arma- 
ment manufacture behind the front are beginning to show results. 
What will happen when the freeze-up ends and the weather grows 
milder, when the blizzards stop, when road conditions improve 
sufficiently to give Russia’s powerful motorised units full freedom 
of movement, when the Finnish skies clear and the Russian air force 
is able to exert its full force upon the enemy ? When that happens 
Finland will discover that a few thousand volunteers, a few 
aeroplanes and guns, will no longer serve; and then, moreover, 
it will have become too late for effective aid to be given. 
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It soon became obvious to Finland’s political leaders that 
effective assistance on a large enough scale would not be 
forthcoming. On February 16th Mr. Hansen, the Swedish 
Prime Minister, had refused the Finnish appeal for military 
help. At the same time the Swedish Government made it 
clear that they were not prepared to allow the transit of 
foreign troops through their territory. This attitude on the 
part of Sweden was obviously the result of the very con- 
siderable pressute that was being brought to bear on the 
country by Germany; and there is no doubt, in spite of 
vehement denials from different quarters in Sweden, that a 
definite and categorical warning from Germany had been 
received shortly before Mr. Hansen’s statement was made. 
This was to the effect that the provision of military aid for 
Finland by the Swedish Government, or even the granting of 
transit facilities for more volunteers, would provoke imme- 
diate and forcible counter-measures against Sweden. In 
Stockholm this threat shattered the last vestige of the fiction, 
still paid lip-service to in certain Government circles, of 
Scandinavian solidarity. For Sweden went even farther, 
again presumably under menace from Berlin, in that all her 
influence was now exerted to induce Finland to accept the 
crushing peace terms offered by the Soviet Union. 

The extent to which German and Russian influence over 
Scandinavia has already grown during this particular stage 
of the war was illustrated two days later by the way in which 
Norway handled the A/tmark incident. By a mixture of 
daring, determination and supreme competence at their job— 
qualities traditionally expected of the British Navy—more than 
three hundred British seamen were rescued from imprison- 
ment in the hold of the A/tmark in the course of a naval 
action later described in diplomatic language by the Prime 
Minister as ‘a technical breach of Norwegian neutrality.’ 
There can be no doubt that the status of the ship was known 
to the Norwegian Government; and that, therefore, the 
infringement of Norwegian neutrality by the ship’s use of 
Norwegian territorial waters was an infringement deliberately 
permitted by the Norwegian Government. The diplomatic 
discussions that have taken place around this incident make 
it pretty clear that, during this first phase of the war, very 
serious German pressure has also been exerted against — 
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And knowing, as we do, the facts of Germany’s intervention 
in Sweden, we may be fairly sure that our conclusions as to 
similar intervention on the part of Germany in Norway, 
based though they are on scantier and less definite evidence, 
are nevertheless not far wide of the truth. — It is, for example, 
almost certainly true that Norway, in the course of recent 
discussions between herself and the Reich, was threatened 
with a possible German occupation of her important naval 
bases. 

Finland capitulated because it seemed the only way of 
avoiding complete annihilation. Her capitulation was 
approved of, and even furthered, by the other Scandinavian 
states, especially during the latest phase of the war, since they 
had come to believe that a cessation of hostilities presented, 
for them, the most hopeful chance of making a not very good 
best of an extremely bad business. But the new state of 
affairs in Scandinavia is not one that lends itself to the cultiva- 
tion of comforting illusions. The Scandinavian countries 
fully realise that the order to cease fire in Finland has been 
bought at the price of vastly increased Russo-German influence 
throughout the archipelago, an influence at once political, 
strategical and economic. Without doubt the recognition 
of this fact lies heavy upon the Scandinavian peoples. -Doubt- 
less, too, many find comfort in the realisation that the shadow 
of the dictatorships, which now falls gloomily across their 
land, will be lifted once and for all with the final victory of the 
Western Powers. 

The question whether the Scandinavian countries could 
have adopted a different attitude to the Finnish struggle than 
that which in fact they did, is difficult to answer. In taking 
up their position they acted under tremendous pressure 
exerted by Russia and Germany. Only the existence of a 
counterweight to that pressure, a pull exerted from the other 
side, could have enabled them to change their ground. To 
what extent was such a counterweight present ? The state- 
ments recently made by M. Daladier and Mr. Chamberlain 
said a great deal, but still left the essential point untouched. 
There is one question upon the answer to which all the recent 
events in Scandinavia really turned; upon the answer to 
which the future balance of forces in Scandinavia will almost 
certainly. depend. ‘The question’ is this: Are the Allies 
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prepared to take Germany with Russia as one enemy, and to 
fight that enemy, bringing to the fight every last ounce of 
determination and using in the fight every military means at 
their disposal ? So long as the answer to this question is not 
known with absolute certainty to every small state and lesser 
power in Europe we will continue to lose one vital strategic 
position after another. 

The smaller countries must know hee we stand. As 
long as they do not, we cannot blame them for using all their 
efforts to keep themselves withdrawn and apart from the 
larger conflict. Whether it be now in Scandinavia or to- 
morrow in the Low Countries or the Balkans, Russo-German 
hegemony will never be fought to the last ditch unless 
resistance to aggression can be certain of finding itself backed 
to the full and unconditionally supported by all the power of 
our own determination and all the mass of our own war 
potential.. Faced by a powerful opponent, the smaller states 
would be mad to trust in their own strength alone. Our 
scruples over legal niceties, our mode of political thought, 
our attempts to make existing international machinery work 
and to work through it, are contrasted with the methods of 
brutal directness exhibited by our enemies, and are inter- 
preted as shifts and expedients to which in our weakness we 
are forced to have resort. For the smaller European states 
this is the only lesson to be drawn from the events in Scandi- 
navia. None of the small states share the view, which is 
again gaining ground in certain quarters in England and 
France, that Scandinavia, especially as regards its strategic 
importance, has not yet been wholly lost to the Western 
Powers; that the ground lost can still be recovered. with 
compatative ease; has in fact not really been lost at all. 
What they see, and all they see, is that a block of neutral states 
has been forced into dependence upon a Power which is 
primarily England’s enemy and France’s, but is also in a 
hundred ways the enemy of those neutral states themselves. 
And, in the opinion of the smaller countries, Allied military 
unpreparedness. and lack of political acumen must take the 
major blame:for what has happened. 

During the last few weeks, while the position in Scandi- 
navia was deteriorating and moving towards final catastrophe, 


it was said here and repeated again and again that in spite of 
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our readiness to give material aid to Finland the effort failed, 
and had to fail, owing to the technical difficulties that stood in 
the way. A French expeditionary force of 50,000 men and 
an English force of roughly the same number were ready to 
move, as we have now been told, shortly before the Russo- 
Finnish war ended in Finland’s submission. All the prepara- 
tions were complete, but it was already too late. Whose 
responsibility was the delay ? If the fault lay with the military 
experts they should be retired at once, for then the most far- 
reaching and significant strategic conception of the war 
would have foundered on their inefficiency. If the politician 
and not the military technician was at fault, a lack of insight 
into the political realities of the war situation is implied that 
would justify the most serious misgivings as to the competence 
of our leadership to handle the diplomatic problems with 
which they are confronted. 

Much more even than in the early months of the war, 


the last few weeks have seen a shift of emphasis from the 
military to the diplomatic front. Along the Maginot and 


Siegfried lines the war remains without movement. Prepara- 
tory reconnoitring is still the dominant feature of the war in 
the air. At sea the struggle has so far been limited in the 
main to the protection of the great sea routes from attack. 
On both sides, here as in Germany, the training of men and 
the production of war material proceeds with undiminished 
intensity. The conviction of the Allies that they will be 
successful in achieving a decisive superiority over the enemy 
in every arm is based upon sound reason. But the enemy 
does not sit idly by waiting to be out-distanced. By feverish 
diplomatic activity he is trying to counter the effects of the 
Allies’ war effort. German diplomacy single-mindedly pur- 
sues the aim of drawing one ‘ neutral ’ area after another into 
the German sphere of influence, with a view to organising 
each newly acquired area as another supply base to strengthen 
the German military machine. In this perspective Germany’s 
pressure on Scandinavia is revealed, not as an isolated instance, 
but as one element in a wider strategy. Both the Low 
Countries and Switzerland have recently again been subjected 
to a blitzkrieg of propaganda. 

Germany’s policy in the Balkans has a double aspect. 
On the one hand she wishes to be able to dispose freely of 
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the produce of an area whose economy is so providentially 


the complement of her own. On the other hand, the Balkan 
peninsula is cast to play an important réle in the grandiose 
political construction which German diplomacy is endeavour- 
ing to build up. Both underlay von Ribbentrop’s visit to 
Rome on March 9th. Germany, vitally interested in’ the 
security of the Balkans, is attempting to persuade Italy to 
mount guard with her. Over and above this it is important 
to bring about a state of affairs which will permit of a Russo- 
Italian rapprochement, for the Fuehrer is convinced that a new 
‘ Holy Alliance’ of Rome, Berlin and Moscow can and must 


be used in the fight against Great Britain. 


Ribbentrop’s Rome visit has been far too light-heartedly 
dismissed in this country as ‘ just another failure.’ The truth 
is that, though the German Foreign Minister came home to 
Berlin without concrete results that he could show, he never- 
theless was able to register considerable progress. In Rome 
he could quite rightly point out the fact that the events taking 
place in Scandinavia were having a real and extremely impor- 
tant influence on the political situation in the Balkans and 
the Near East. ‘The Nazi leaders in Berlin, who a short while 
before had been nervously debating the intentions of Turkey 
and the meaning of General Weygand’s mysterious move- 
ments, now drew sighs of relief. The collapse of Scandi- 
navian resistance, it was now thought, would sap any ‘ will 
to resist’ that might remain in the statesmen of the Balkan 
countries, while Turkey would profit by the lesson implied in 
Sweden’s experience and think twice before daring to imple- 
ment her pledges to the Allies. ‘This German picture of the 


changing position in the Balkans may be over-optimistic, 


but whether it is or not, the game goes on. 

This plan—one of German expansion—is in no way 
weakened by the fact that Germany at the same time prepares 
and pushes forward the great peace offensive. Ribbentrop’s 
activity in Rome and his attempt to come to some kind of 
terms with the Vatican is not in the least inconsistent with the 
expansionist plans of the Reich. It has been known for some 
time that the Nazi leadership, engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the Western Powers and with Great Britain in 
particular, is desirous of securing an armistice, winning a 
breathing space in which the Reich could complete its war 
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preparations and make victory in the final phase of the war 
inevitable and secure. An understanding with the Catholic 
Church might help the Reich to secure its breathing space. 
There is nothing extraordinary about the fact that the Nazis, 
after visiting terror upon the Church for years past, now wish 
to make use of the Christians they despise. Discussions 
concerning an improved status for the Church and greater 
ecclesiastical freedom in Germany, the Protectorate and 
Poland is the offer in return for which the Vatican is asked to 
lend its support to the German plan for an armistice. The 
Catholic agents of National Socialism have been trying hard, for 
many months now, to convince Catholic opinion, mainly in the 
neutral countries, of the necessity of a ‘ peace’ of this character. 

The great importance attributed in Berlin to Mr. Sumner 
Welles’ ‘ fact-finding mission,’ compared with the relatively 
little stir made by the envoy’s visit to Paris and London, 
becomes more intelligible against this background. Not 
that the developments expected from Mr. Welles’ mission 
and those from Herr Hitler’s plans have much in common. 


But the Nazis feel that if it should be possible for them to 
convince the American representative of Germany’s desire 
for a ‘ real peace,’ proposals of one sort or another by the 
United States for a cessation of the war might be forthcoming, 
and these, supported by the Vatican, by the dependent 
neutrals, probably by a considerable section of American 
public opinion, and made at a time when Italy is stiffening 
her attitude toward the Allies, would leave the British and 
French Governments in a very difficult position. It is hardly 
a coincidence that Hitler, in the important speech he delivered 
on February 26th, spoke rhetorically and with the utmost 
vagueness of the German war aims, always escaping from 
concrete particulars to the stereotyped formule so familiar 
in Nazi propaganda: ‘We do not want the enslavement of 
any other people. What we want is our freedom, our 
security, the security of our living space. It is the security of 
the very life of our people that we are fighting for.’ As 
always when Hitler wishes to conceal his meaning, he speaks 
in empty generalities, uses phrases which cannot be taken 
hold of at any point and made to yield up a single unequivocal 
meaning, says words which mean one thing to one man and 
the opposite to another. 
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The impressions Mr. Welles took away with him from 
Berlin and Rome remain his own well-guarded secret. Neither 
has he dropped any hint as to whether his European observa- 
tions were such as to impel him to suggest to President 
Roosevelt that the time is now ripe for peace approaches to 
be made to the Powers. Whether any such development 
takes place or not remains a question which time will answer. 
But it can be affirmed with the most perfect confidence that 
neither here nor in Paris was Mr. Welles left in any doubt 
as to the total incompatibility of any negotiated peace with a 
Germany still remaining national socialist and undefeated in 
the field with the war aims of the Allies. 

During the first six months of the war the Allies have 
suffered a major defeat in the collapse of the Scandinavian 
front. Neither the brilliant exploits of the Navy nor the 
courageous prosecution of the war in the air must be allowed 
to blind us to this fact. Although from a military point of 
view our safety factor is high, although the allied front in the 
west stands unshakeable, do not let us for this reason deceive 
ourselves into minimising the brutal fact that the political 
conduct of the war has so far led us into a position in which 


new dangers are appearing. 

The events of the last few months in Finland and in the 
other Scandinavian countries, and the unremitting political 
activity of the enemy, make it imperative that henceforward 
we look facts in the face, that we bring ourselves to recognise 
the real aims of the enemy we are fighting, that we force 
ourselves to stand up to the hard truth about the situation 
we are in, abandon wishful thinking, live in the real world 
and not in one of our imagining. That is the real issue. 


And one that we must settle now, and finally. 


*‘ EuROPEAN OBSERVER.’ 
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THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 


THE controversy on peace aims which started in England 
almost immediately after the declaration of war, aroused at 
first in France great surprise and distrust. The surprise 
proceeded from the fact that at such an early stage, the English 
apparently considered it more necessary to discuss the methods 
of establishing the peace than the methods of winning the 
war; and the distrust was the consequence of a belief in a 
German trap. ‘ The Traitor of Stuttgart,’ the French counter- 
part of Lord Haw-Haw, who incessantly urged the French to 
define their peace aims prematurely, was held to be trying to 
sow discord between the Allies, and the papers were warned 
not to facilitate his little game. But as time went on, the 
development of the debate in England obliged the French 
Press to deal with the question, and late in November, 1939, 
the President of the Commission of Foreign Affairs in the 
Senate declared himself in favour of examining publicly the 
ptincipal ‘ material and moral conditions indispensable to a 
permanent European peace.’ Various schools of thought 
immediately revealed themselves, and continue to propound 
their views vigorously. 

It seems to me extremely important, before summarising 
the trends of these discussions, to point out that the basis on 
which they all rest is one and the same. There are undoubtedly 
some pro-Fascist groups supporting totalitarianism at large 
as a system of government; and there is the Communist 
Party, which, although legally disbanded, is still very active 
underground and aims as ever at the replacement of capitalism 
by a Marxist economy. But except for political agents 
definitely in the pay of the Third Reich, and the out-and-out 
Communist leaders—now either self-exiled or in prison— 
who, having vowed absolute allegiance to Stalin, connive at 
all the policies of his Nazi partners, the French people are 
essentially of one mind as regards what Germany, taken as a 
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nation, represents. No divergences of opinion exist, in the 
masses of any class, concerning the foundations of the 
‘French case’ against Germany. The differences only relate 
to the practical measures that should be adopted after the 
Allied victory; the convictions from which these different 
practical measures derive are identical. They are the crux of 
the whole matter, and give logic and resolution to whatever 
positive solution of the German problem is advanced. That 
is why I insist on them. Without a clear initial understanding 
of the conception of Germany held quasi unanimously by the 
French people, it is not possible to grasp entirely the sound- 
ness of their peace aims. 

The French argument, which I can condense here only 
very briefly, is based upon a threefold experience of Germany, 
historical, psychological, and political. (@) The French 
contend that the outstanding feature of their whole history 
is the effort to resist Teutonic aggression, and establish, by 
some means or other, security on their eternally precarious 
Eastern borders. Within living memory alone they have 
been attacked three times—and twice invaded on their own 
soil—by their Germanic neighbour. (+) They maintain that 
the preponderant psychological characteristic of the Germans, 
considered as a race, is desmesure, that is, immoderation, 
intemperateness, excessiveness. Evidence proves that when- 
ever a leader arose who incarnated this distinctive German 
vice (whether the leader was a Frederick the Great, or a 
Bismarck, or a William II, or a Hitler is immaterial), his 
people followed him heart and soul—and that his call, 
instantly and universally responded to, was always the same : 
the call to force, to conquest, to ruthlessness, to brutality, to 
faithlessness if faithlessness was expedient. This mania for 
savage and bellicose self-glorification is an endemic mental 
disease. Moreover, the Germans are a people in whom the 
herd instinct is paramount. Their idea of order is that of a 
blind and complete obedience to authority—not individual 
judgment, but a surrender of their entire personality into the 
hands of a Faébrer, a chief, who lifts from them the burden of 
responsibility and at the same time satisfies their need of 
docility and regimentation and the primitive mysticism which 
leads them to indulge in monstrously grandiose dreams. 

(c) Germany existed for a very long period as a loose 
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confederation of numerous little independent States, during 
which period the interplay of regionalism and the conflicting 
interests of the vatious princes prevented them from vitally 
endangering Europe. Among these States, however, one, 
Prussia, was from its very inception the archetype of the 
modern militarist State. It rose to predominance by successful 
campaigns for territorial aggrandisement, and because of the 
prestige thus gained, saturated the immensely receptive 
German peoples with its cardinal principles: love of war, 
preparation for war, the placing of the State above all law. 
After it defeated Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866 and 
France in 1871, it became powerful enough to override all 
opposition and merge the German States in an Empire, 
thereby achieving the political unity of Germany. What 
happened then was the formation, in the middle of Europe, 
of the largest and most compact ethnical agglomeration, with 
one Government, a homogeneous army under a single 
command, and tremendous industrial resources eminently 
calculated to increase its capacity for aggression—the whole 
entity being pervaded by Prussian ideology and instructed in 
Prussian methods. From 1871 onward there was, throughout 
Germany, a prodigiously rapid and threatening development 
of the doctrines of militarism, race superiority and pan- 
Germanism, culminating in the visions of world hegemony 
which we witness to-day. Since the hour when Prussia 
engineered the national unity of Germany, Europe has lived 
alternately under the régime of an armed peace with con- 
tinual menaces, and that of war in its most ferociously 
unscrupulous form. 

How is Europe to be defended, ask the French, against 
the persistent German madness, and therefore the persistent 
German peril? They do not doubt that Germany will finally 
be beaten in this struggle, but neither do they doubt that she 
is totally incapable of a spontaneous and genuine democratisa- 
tion after defeat. Defeat cannot destroy a national tempera- 
ment and a national education overnight. The masses are 
not—have never been—democratic. Imperialist firebrands 
are legion in the country. German youth has been in- 
doctrinated during the last ten or twelve years with the most 
violent Nazi propaganda, acquired in Nazi institutions—so 
the generation the Allies will mainly have to tackle is already 
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fully trained in intolerance, fanaticism, cruelty, lies, and the 
will to dominate. Reason and knowledge combine to show 
that it would be folly to hope for a sudden magical trans- 
formation of the German spirit, or to count on Germany’s 
willingness and ability to alter in the twinkling of an eye her 
composition, mentality, habits and ambitions, and, simply 
because she lost the war, instantaneously become moderate, 
civilised, peaceable. It is infinitely more likely that another 
hideous phenomenon on the model of Nazism will occur— 
or that a vanquished but uncoerced Germany will throw in 
her lot entirely with Communist Russia, exploit Russia’s 
riches, organise her man-power, and in a few years assume 
efficient leadership in a joint attempt to bolshevise Europe. 
The French, conscious of the laws of growth and of their 
own passage from imperialism to democracy, do not assert 
that no change will ever supervene in the Teutonic dis- 
position, but time is needed, they say, for an evolution away 
from the political philosophy and the political practices to 
which the Germans have become thoroughly accustomed— 
and during this period of time, and until this evolution is 
accomplished, forcible steps must be taken to ensure that 
they will not shatter again as they choose the peace and 
ptogress of Europe. 

This inflexible determination implies that Germany must 
be reduced to military impotence. On this vital point, too, 
there is no split in French public opinion anywhere. But the 
proposed methods by which German military impotence can 
be achieved vary according to the political parties. The 
extremists, composed of more or less Right Wing groups 
including papers like Les Débats, La Croix, Le Petit Journal, 
Les Heures de la Guerre (the organ of the Union Fédérale des 
Combattants), the indefatigable L’ Action Frangaise ; weeklies 
like Gringoire ; associations like the Centre d’études pour la 
formation d’une paix durable, to which belong some of the 
best brains in the universities as well as many schoolmasters, 
wage a vety active campaign for the destruction of German 
unity and the compulsory return of the nation to a system of 
small separate self-governing States. The /eit-motiv of these 
groups is that there are not two Germanies, one good and 
one bad, but simply a weak Germany and a strong Germany. 
As soon as the first is replaced by the second, Germany 
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becomes, by a natural law, evil, and the only way to prevent 
her from becoming evil is to keep her weak—that is, to shape 
her again into a confederation of independent, and thus 
harmless, States. I do not say that these parties are repre- 
sentative of public opinion generally, or that they express the 
Government’s point of view, but their protagonists are 
intelligent, their energy is unflagging, and their political 
influence considerable. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Socialist Party ; 
Liberal papers like L’CEavre, L’ Aube, L’ Epoque, Les Nouveaux 
Cabiers, etc.; and a number of historians and Left Wing 
intellectuals support the solution of an eventual European 
Federation. But the conception of such a Federation, and 
especially the approach to it, are not by any means identical 
with the English notions, and I think it very necessary to 
stress the dissimilarities between the two theses. In itself, 
the idea of a European Federation awakens a keen interest in 
France. It was originally broached by Briand; it is in 
conformity with the rationalistic faith in the intelligence and 
progress of mankind ; it appeals to the very deep sentiment 
of European solidarity with which the French, who have 
moulded the civilisation of Europe and borne the reper- 
cussion of European events to a far greater extent than any 
other people, are impregnated ; and it admittedly represents 
the ultimate form of European order, liberty, and prosperity. 

But on the whole, French opinion reacts strongly against 
the extravagant ardour for immediate Federation which one 
finds in England. The book of Clarence Streit, Union Now, 
that set the ball rolling, struck the French intelligentsia as 
peculiarly naive, and shocked them by a sort of prophetic 
dogmatism which betrayed both a preposterous over- 
simplification of thought and an enormous ignorance of the 
concrete realities of Europe. The recent literary outpourings 
on the same topic, by a section of the English Left Wing 
writers, seem to them quite as incongruous, quite as devoid 
of any perception of the true nature of European problems. 
Most of the Anglo-Saxon Federal Unionists float on clouds 
of futile words far above the intricate web of European 
actualities ; they make of Federation a cult, a fetish, a panacea 
which they apply without any sort of discrimination whatso- 
ever to all the European tangles simultaneously, recognising 
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neither the complications and ramifications of these subjects 
nor the different conceptions of human freedom that prevail 
in various countries. They appear to attribute to Federation 
the miraculous power to transform, not only the solutions 
of problems, but the very terms of the problems themselves, 
and, arguing from these senseless postulates, they reject the 
need for ‘ guarantees,’ for ‘ security,’ for the ‘ protection’ of 
any nation—and the lessons of experience. Indeed, the 
conclusion to be drawn from their astounding - political 
sentimentality is that you have but to decree Federation and 
human nature will automatically exercise all the qualities 
specific to the angels. Nothing can be further from French 
realism than the dream-stuff so interminably exuded by an 
H. G. Wells, for example, and his fellow-Utopians, leading 
from nowhere to nowhere, a fabric spun for a moment by 
irresponsible blowers-of-bubbles and romantic trailers-of- 
mists. 

The contention of the French is that historia non saltum 
fait. You cannot leap, they say, from an old world into a 
new one at an hour’s notice. They know the past of Europe 
too well to suppose that Federation will not upset—perhaps, 
even, tragically upset—traditional mentalities, emotions, 
habits of living; or that it will not provoke resistance— 
perhaps, even, desperate resistance, dangerous for the whole 
project. Partly an intellectual, partly a peasant people, they 
feel instinctively what care is required to bring to maturity a 
cornfield, a vineyatd, a cathedral, a nation: in the same way 
they feel that a long phase of adaptation and acclimatisation 
is required before a new idea grows such deep roots in the 
realities as will render it stronger than events, or strong 
enough to influence and direct events. Besides, if they are 
opposed to dictatorships, they are also opposed to impersonal 
centralisation, to colossal and unwieldy units, to standardisa- 
tion and the levelling of local things fashioned by culture and 
time, for one of the most invariable chatfacteristics of the 
French spirit is the dominion of the self over the system and 
the passionate value attached to individuality. (Equality has 
never meant to them just the ‘ equality of opportunity ’ that 
Anglo-Saxons talk so much about. It is a jealous, an in- 
transigent assertion of the dignity of every human being.) 
Their attitude towards Federalism is in effect experimental, 
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as towards a goal to be desired, cherished, kept alive, but 
which cannot be carried by assault, however well-intentioned. 
I think it safe to say that the country will make up its mind 
about a European Union only after it sees how the Anglo- 
French partnership works during the war. Just now the 
chief hope, entertained with an unprecedented intensity, is 
that England will not pull out of Europe as she did after the 
last peace ; will not crazily preach Collective Pacifism instead 
of erecting Collective Security ; will not compel France to 
resort again, in a dreadful search for self-preservation, to 
Continental expedients and wobbly treaties, or to a drastic 
smashing of Germany in the post-war era: one of which two 
things must take place unless England puts her men and her 
wealth into the sustained policing of Europe, and turns at 
long last into a Good European relying not on international 
machinery to co-ordinate the affairs of the distracted Old 
World, but on her own active, concrete, and responsible 
leadership in them. Above all things, the French trust that 
the two great Western democracies will form a consortium, a 
‘ Grand Alliance,’ moral, military, economic and political— 
the core, in fact, of a subsequent European Federation, which 
congenial States will be invited to join as associates, and from 
which they will reap material benefits of many kinds, as well 
as the certainty that their national existence will never be 
jeopardised in the future. More than the institution of an 
order that will allow every country of good-will to evolve 
normally and traditionally, yet in a larger unity, with far 
greater economic advantages at its disposal, and a stabler 
assurance of peace than ever before, the French are not 
prepared to envisage at present. The monomaniacal American 
visions of gigantic business (for which, presumably, the Allies 
alone are to clear the ground), the impracticable English 
visions of an international government—not to mention the 
insane fantasy of a planet-wide fusion—are not the design of 


the new world on which is set the heart of this reasonable 
and adult people, that loves measure, proportion, the creations 
of racial gifts, the expression of national truths, and the art of 
living. 

a whatever is the design, everybody in the land, 
including the Army—I emphasise the last three words because 
I have a very precise notion that the Army will play a réle 
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this time in the drafting of the peace terms : the young soldiers 
have not the slightest intention of letting Germany spring a 
war on them again in a decade or two—is resolved to take at 
least one precaution. This precaution concerns the supremely 
significant question of the Rhine, and is based upon the plans 
submitted by Maréchal Foch to the plenipotentiaries of the 
Inter-Allied Powers in 1919—plans which, to the unlimited 
misfortune of the whole of Europe, were discarded by 
Clemenceau under British and American pressure. Foch 
called the Rhine /a seule barritre disposte sur la route de P invasion ; 
la frontitre naturelle des pays industriels et pacifiques de l’Occident 
de P’ Europe ; le flewe qui rigle tout. ‘ With six divisions,’ he 
wrote, ‘I can holdthe Rhine. Then, we have nothing to fear, 
and we may disarm. When one is master of the Rhine, one 
is master of Germany; when one is not master of the 
Rhine, one is at the mercy of everything.’ Nobody predicted 
more lucidly than he what would happen if the Coalition of 
1914-1918 renounced the advantages which the control of 
the Rhine gave to the Allies, and ‘ permitted the shield of its 
defence to fall from its hands.’ (Well, the Coalition renounced 
the advantages and permitted the shield to fall, and so we are 
where we are to-day.) The Maginot Line, declare the French 
very rightly, even if permanently manned, constitutes a guard 
merely against a new attack on France, and, through France, 
on Britain—the rest of Europe is outside the range of its 
purely defensive protection. It is only from on and beyond 
the Rhine that control of Germany can operate positively, 
with Mayence, for instance, as its nucleus. All the signs 
indicate that when this war is won, France will revert point 
by point to Foch’s famous Note, take the Rhine as her eastern 
military frontier; debar Germany from military and political 
access to the Rhineland; occupy for a span of years the 
Rhenish provinces on the left bank of the river, even covering 
them by a zone of military nevtralisation on the right bank ; 
and when she retites—as she will eventually do, having as 
little wish as the English themselves for territorial expansion, 
or ruling for ruling’s sake, or vindictive reprisals—leave them 
in a state of enduring autonomy, administering themselves 
and linked with the Western democratic countries by a 


common Customs régime or an arrangement comparable to 
that of the Saar-land, which would provide an outlet for theit 
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economic activities: Another aim which is becoming more 
and more evidently a complement of the European peace 
pattern is the establishment of a Danubian Federation, a 
union of free peoples, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, perhaps 
Austrians and Hungarians. But I repeat that the clef de vote 
of every scheme is the French hold on the Rhine bridgeheads, 
and no one who has visited France since the wat can make 
any mistake as to the grimness of that purpose. The grip will 
not be perpetual, but a grip there must be until such time as 
Germany understands that aggressive nationalism has no 
chance of success whatever: a process that entails a fresh 
teaching of history and ethics, by democratic educators under 
Allied supervision, as well as the reorganisation, also by the 
Allies, of the German economic system. Obviously a long 
and difficult proposition altogether—but when the lesson is 
learnt, collaboration will be offered to Germany, for both 
England and France are already broadening their views in 
many fields, and it is not on ‘ closed empires’ that they see 
the possibility of constructing the New Dispensation. 

One last word. I should not be doing my job properly as 
a political observer if I failed to disclose a certain irritation 
which it is imperative to prevent from gaining further ground 
in France. Given the adamant conviction in that country 
that no security for itself, nor for Europe generally, can be 
adequate without the total disarmament of the Germans, and 


that such a disarmament can only be realised by garrisoning 
the Rhine, it would be well to ponder the effect on French 
public opinion of the mischievous clamour raised in England 
by the Treat-Germany-Tenderly theorists, and the deluded 
simpletons who believe that ‘ if only WE behave generously, 
the Germans will follow suit at once.’ The English assump- 
tion that the overwhelming majority of Germans were the 
innocent, unsuspecting victims of the Nazi Party is dismissed 
as sheer nonsense—which indeed it is, for a free electorate 
voted for Hitler as Chancellor of the Reich in 1932, to the 
tune of 14,000,000, after Mein Kampf and several years of 
intensive campaigning had made then perfectly aware of the 
Nazi programme of persecutions, annexations and battle. If 
the English contemplate affording Germany the opportunity, 
after the war, to muster again her armies, which have always 
been the instrument of her power and her depredations, what 
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are we fighting for ? the French ate beginning to ask. Hitler 
proclaims arbi et orbi that his sole objective is to destroy the 
British Empire which crushes the globe, that he has no 
quarrel with France, that he is eager to enter into a durable 
alliance with her. It would thus appear that France is con- 
tinuing the war exclusively in defence of Britain, but if 
Britain is intent upon throwing away the tesults of this 
defence, why continue it? German propaganda is terrifically 
persistent and insidious—much more so than in England— 
and the average man needs all the help he can get to refute it, 
particularly as Communist activities are in collusion with Nazi 
mancuvres. (*‘ Workers of all countries unite so that British 


Capitalism shall be wiped out,’ is now the slogan of both.) 
It is extraordinarily stupid to give him the impression that 
the hardships he is undergoing with admirable fortitude may 
be unavailing. He sees 5,000,000 of his countrymen under 
arms, paid about a shilling a day when they are in the line and 
a few farthings when they are behind it; every family 
impoverished and yet struggling to send money to its soldiers ; 
the women fully sharing the staggering burden of war; the 
national soil going to waste ; the national economy dislocated 
in a way the English do not even commence to apprehend. 
France has turned into a national war-factory to a higher 
degree than England—the munition workers toil ten hours a 
day, six days a week, with no over-pay for over-time. How- 
ever generous is their acknowledgment of the British effort, 
the French realise that their personal sacrifices are necessarily 
superior, up to now, to those of their Allies. They do not 
grudge them yet, but they must feel that these sacrifices will 
lead to the tangible consequences of an impregnable security, 
and no misgivings as to the possible half-heartedness of 


England in the matter of peace aims should arise. Again I 


reiterate that this is a very real danger—the only grave danger 
that threatens Anglo-French relations—for nothing infuriates 
a Frenchman more than to hear described as ‘ chauvinism’ 
what he regards as the plainest commonsense. Events have 
shown that the French estimate of Germany was far more 
accurate than the British. It is a question of life or death for 
the two nations that this long-sightedness of France should 


not be forgotten. 
ODETTE KEUN. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF PARLIAMENT 


‘Human nature,’ Bagehot remarked, ‘ despises long argu- 
ments which come to nothing. . . . But all men heed great 
results and a change of government is a great result.’ Accord- 
ing to the classical theory of the British constitution, a change 
of government or a General Election ought to take place 
when His Majesty’s Ministers either reverse a major policy 
which they undertook to carry out or fail to achieve success 
in the policy which they actually put into operation. The 
neglect of the House of Commons to produce this ‘ great 
result ’ in the face of the most obvious opportunities of doing 
so was the chief symptom of parliamentary weakness during 
the years 1935-1939 and one of the chief causes of the decline 
of Parliament in public estimation. 

The period began with the election of the Government 
on a pledge to give the fullest support to the League of 
Nations in the matter of Abyssinia, and the violation of that 
pledge. It included that most fatal of mistakes, tacit consent 
to the German occupation of the Rhineland and that complex 
of ignorance, panic and baseless optimism which goes by 
the name of the Munich settlement. It ended with the fall 
of the most progressive and democratic of the succession 
states and the imminence of the German attack on Poland. 
Throughout that period the major premise of British foreign 
policy had not merely been demonstrably false: its falsity 
had for so long been so obvious that failure to see it is beyond 
palliation. For such blunders the theoretical penalty is the 
defeat of the Government in the Commons. In point of 
fact, with the exception of the Hoare-Laval ‘ incident,’ it was 
clear that there was no reversal of policy or want of success 
in its application which the Commons were not prepared by 
a compliant majority to accept. The crisis of September, 
1938, revealed two developments extremely dangerous to 
constitutional government as it used to be understood in this 
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country: the readiness of Parliament not merely to accept 
but to welcome whatever fait accompli the Government chose 
to present to it; and the remarkable accretion to the personal 
power of the Prime Minister. Another significant develop- 
ment was the promotion to Cabinet office of such men as Sir 
John Anderson and Lord Chatfield, whose parliamentary and 
political experience were either negligible or non-existent, 
while the greatest parliamentarian of the day was jealously 
excluded from office. 

In time of war one might have expected a further decline 
in the prestige and power of Parliament until they reached 
zeto. Instead, they have (so far at least as the Commons are 
concerned) enjoyed a veritable renaissance. Indeed, in the 
last debate before our declaration of war, the parliamentary 
pressure for a time-limit to our ultimatum to Germany was, 
if not decisive, at least very considerable. Since then pat- 
liamentary criticism of the Ministry of Information and the 
Emergency Regulations has been highly effective. A descrip- 
tive speech in the Commons by Mr. Churchill or a critical 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George immediately catches the atten- 
tion of the country. The holding of a secret session marks 
the height of this revival of parliamentary authority. For 
then the Government says in effect: ‘It is so important that 
you, the Commons, perform your function of criticism that 
we are willing to take the risk of divulging highly important 
information to enable you to do so.’ 

How far is this renaissance solidly based? At the begin- 
ning, one important admission must be made. The decline 
in patliamentary authority in the period 1935-1939, though 
serious enough, was only catastrophic if judged by the 
standards laid down in such classics as the works of Bagehot 
and Anson. Now Bagehot in particular was so deeply 
influenced by the lessons of the period 1846-1868 that he was 
apt to assign permanence to what were only transient political 
phenomena of that day. It was, indeed, a time when the 
House of Commons enjoyed a remarkable degree of power 
and freedom. Roebuck’s motion for a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the army in the Crimea, resisted by the 
Government, was catried by 303 votes to 148. In 1856 
Palmerston, who was inclined to challenge the United States 
on a long-forgotten issue concerning the Mosquito Coast 
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and the Bay islands, was forced to reverse his policy in 
deference to the industrial-pacifist section in the House ; 
and that although Sidney Herbert declared it most discredit- 
able for the Government to accept such a veto from the 
Commons in the sacred sphere of foreign affairs. In 1857, 
in the matter of the Lorcha Arrow, Cobden’s motion, con- 
demnatory of the Government, was carried by 263-247; and 
in the following year Palmerston was beaten by 234-215 on 
Gibson’s amendment to the Conspiracy to Murder Bill and 
resigned. 

But the background of these events was a comparatively 
small electorate capable of being influenced in some degree 
by the authoritative voice of the great Reviews and a party 
system thrown into disorganisation by the existence, in the 
Peelites, of a third party, not strong, indeed, in numbers but 
including many able men. The Radicals, also, commercial, 
religious or sentimental, might almost be reckoned as a 
fourth party. In these circumstances, so different from 
those of recent years, lie the explanation of the phenomena 
we have noticed. Even then it generally happened that a 
Government defeated in the Commons gained a greater or 
less increase of strength at the polls. Many of the pacifists 
who had enjoyed the triumph over Palmerston in the matter 
of the Lorcha Arrow were defeated at the subsequent General 
Election. As the electorate was increased by successive 
reform acts the power of the Commons declined. Defeat of 
the Government of the day, although it lies at the basis of the 
classical theory of the constitution, has not been known in 
fact on a major issue since 1886. ‘The omnipotence of what- 
ever Government is in office has not, in fact, been properly 
understood ; nor, for that matter, has the tenacity in office 
of other politicians than the members of the present Cabinet 
been sufficiently appreciated. Even Gladstone, as Morley 
remarked, apropos of the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon, ‘in spite of his incessant sighs for a hermit’s calm, 
was always for fighting out every position to the last trench.’ 

This is not to say that there was not a further and grave 
decline in the authority of Parliament in the years 1935-1939. 
But its causes do not all lie on the surface of politics. They 
are to be found in the mental indifference of a great part of 
the electorate and the mental confusion of nearly all of it ; 
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in the dectease in the number of independent and responsible 
otgans of opinion and the growing dominance of the ‘ dope’ 
Press; and in the overwhelming strength of the party 
machines. The effect of the war has simply been to arrest the 
operation of some of these factors. ‘The public is effectually 
aroused to the necessity of prosecuting the war vigorously 
and (with much less guidance than it deserves) is remarkably 
single-minded in its views on that subject. In that mood it 
appreciates the necessity for parliamentary criticism of the 
Government. The character and tempo of the war, moreover, 
are suited to parliamentary discussion, and the result is that 
Parliament has attracted to itself a certain degree of popular 
backing and approval. It has gained a moral authority which 
it has lacked for years. 

Beyond this, the renaissance of Parliament has two causes. 
There is the knowledge that renewed failure on the part of 
the Government, cynically disregarded or complacently 
tolerated before, will not be borne now. There is also (and 
perhaps this is the most important point of all) the decision 
to forego a General Election. The result of that decision is 
to free the private member to some extent from the threat 
of official opposition to his candidature which has so effec- 
tively crippled Conservative criticism during the past few 
years. In some respects the situation is like that which 
existed in the eighteenth century. There were changes of 
Government then, but they were not made as the result of 
General Elections. They were made within Parliament and 
confirmed by General Elections. To-day the private member, 
guaranteed a little temporary protection from his Central 
Office and fortified by the knowledge that even the Conserva- 
tive Central Office has been unable to keep Mr. Churchill 


and Mr. Eden out of the Government for ever, has the 
chance to regain something of that independence which he 
once enjoyed in much greater measure. 

But the ultimate problem remains. How far can this 
increased authority of Parliament be trusted to endure when 
the factors which have led to its growth no longer exist ? 
Let us go back for a moment to the theory of parliamentary 
government. 

The distinguishing quality of Parliamentary Government, said 
Bagehot, is that in each stage of a public transaction there is a dis- 
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cussion; that the public assists at this discussion; that it can, 
through Parliament, turn out an administration which is not doing 
as it likes and can put in an administration which will do as it likes. 


The type of M.P. required in these circumstances is a man of 
wide general information and intelligence, sensitive to the 
trend of events and to the formation of public opinion, 
courageous and independent in his own opinion and action. 
Unless such men exist in large numbers in the Commons the 
vital. link in Bagehot’s chain is missing. 

In theory the members of the House of Commons may 
be elected for their general competence. In practice the 
great-majority of them are the off-spring of a liaison between 
the Central Offices of their respective parties and one or other 
of the various ‘ pressure-groups’ such as the N.F.U., the 
F.B.1., the trades unions and the co-operative societies. 
The expression ‘ pressure-groups’ is neither original nor 
pleasant, but it will serve. Nor is the phenomenon new in 
British politics. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the West Indian and East Indian interests formed 
pressure-groups capable of exercising great influence upon 
the government of the day and sometimes of dictating policy 
to it. The West Indian interest, for instance, secured the 
passing of the Molasses Act of 1733 in the face of the much 
weaker North American pressure-group, and was able in 
the War of the Austrian Succession to have much of its own 
way in the formation of British naval strategy. Pressure- 
gtoups never disappeared. Bentinck’s Protectionist party 
was one ; and for some purposes the Manchester School may 
be classed under the same heading. 

But in the second half of the nineteenth century the power 
of these groups was limited. For one thing, they could not 
operate to advantage when political alignments were as 
confused and political tenure as uncertain as we have seen 
they were. For another, in the high noon of Jzisser-faire, 
lobbying for economic gains could not effect much when 
government intervention was so strictly limited by the pre- 
vailing economic and social theories. Consequently, the 
political issues of that day were derived from foreign policy, 
from questions of religion or morality or from constitutional 
reform. 
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Contemporary conditions are vastly different. In a world 
of tariffs, subsidies and high taxation the economic prizes are 
worth fighting for. Against a stable political background and 
a highly regimented party system the pressure-groups 
(infinitely better organised than their predecessors) can exert 
their influence far more easily and far more economically. 
Somewhere, no doubt, thete is a Spirit of Conservatism and a 
Spirit of Socialism ; but they are dim and ineffective shades. 
We would be well advised to seek the parallel to our present 
condition not in Victorian but in contemporary American 
politics. In the United States politics has long consisted for 
the main part in conflicts between pressure-groups—Wheat, 
Cotton, Silver, Steel, Labour—fought out against a back- 
ground of traditional but almost meaningless party cries. 

The parallel can be pursued further. It is a truism that 
the American parties do not represent distinct and divergent 
philosophies of politics. Are we not approaching that state 
of things here? It is worth while remembering that although 
the Opposition in the Commons has seldom been more 
helpless than during the past two years, its leaders have 
perhaps never been more frequently taken into the confidence 
of the Government. The present distinction between the 
Conservative and the Labour Parties is one of class, not of 
philosophy. Translated into political terms this means that 
the Conservative Party is a loose alliance of certain pressure- 
groups facing a similar alliance of other pressure-groups 
denominated the Labour Party. Neither is concerned with 
expressing and elevating what is best in the public mind. 
Even the distinction between ‘ capitalism’ and ‘ socialism’ 
is largely fictitious, for all the main pressure-groups, whatever 
their political allegiance, spring from and depend upon a 
common background of bureaucratic capitalism. 

The first result of this state of things is that which has, 
in fact, come to its full fruition in the past few years. The 
dominant pressure-groups of the day tend to become so 
blinded to all save their immediate interests that they are 
willing to allow the Government a free hand in other spheres 
so long as these interests are advanced. The chief of these 
‘other spheres’ is, of course, that of foreign affairs. The 
second danger is still more grave. As the system of parlia- 
mentary government becomes a system of judicious log- 
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rolling between two combinations of pressure-groups it 
ceases to attract first the interest and then the loyalty of the 
voter. For these reasons the present writer is obliged. to 
confess that, much 4s he welcomes the recent renaissance of 
parliamentary authority, he can see no elements of per- 
manence in it. If the parliamentary system is to be revived 
as an effective force it can only be as part of that increased 
austerity of purpose to which one hopes the war may lead. 


W. L. Burn. 





UNIFIED CONTROL IN DEFENCE 


THE possession of three fighting Services must raise problems 
of organisation for which no precedents can be found. So 
far only two Great Powers have established separate Air 
Forces—Britain and Italy. The British Royal Air Force 
came into existence on April 1st, 1918, and the Regia Aero- 
nautica of Italy several years later. The Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have copied the example 
of the Mother-country ; the South African Air Force, so-called, 
is not strictly separate from the land forces of the Union. In 
all the other Great Powers the bulk of the military air organisa- 
tion is part of the Army, while those countries which possess 
a Navy have also a naval air arm—as has been the case with 
Britain since 1938. 

The chief reason why the British Government formed the 
Royal Air Force in 1918 was to put an end to undesirable 
competition between the Royal Flying Corps of the Army 
and the Royal Naval Air Service in placing orders for aircraft. 
The amalgamation of the two also got rid of certain duplication 
of effort in the way of training schools and other institutions, 
and created a useful pool of skilled mechanics. However, 
for the remaining months of the Great War the existing 
squadrons mostly continued to work as they had been doing 
before. The one exception was the formation of the Indepen- 
dent Air Force in France, which was not under the orders of 
Lord Haig, though it was under the general command of 
Marshal Foch. The question has been raised as to the 
wisdom of depriving Lord Haig of so many bomber squadrons 
during the final battles of the war. 


With the third Service in existence, it became necessary 
to organise in some way, to define in fact the functions and 
limits of each Service. Possibly no basic principle was ever 
laid down officially on paper, but in practice the original 
arrangement was that everything which flew should belong 
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to the Air Ministry, everything that took warlike action on 
the water should, as before, belong to the Admiralty, and 
that everything which fought on the ground should remain 
the property of the War Office. It was a division, not by 
class of operations, but entirely by element. At the very 
beginning there was some hesitation in putting this division 
into practice, as for a short period the airships remained the 
property of the Admiralty, though the officers and airmen 
who flew them were transferred to the Royal Air Force. 
Before long, however, the airships were also handed over to 
the Air Ministry and, for reasons of economy, were suppressed. 

The contention of this article is that the division of the 
three Services according to the element in which each weapon 
ot instrument operated was thoughtless, was bound to lead 
to dual control in almost every operation, was calculated to 
lead to disputes between the Services, and in fact did lead to 
such disputes. It is here suggested with emphasis that the 
only sound principle is for each Service to possess all the 
personnel and matériel which are necessaty for carrying on its 
own work, irrespective of the element in which they operate. 
Only in that way can dual control with its admitted evils be 
avoided in any one operation. Thus all that belongs to naval 
defence should be completely and absolutely under the 
Admiralty whether it floats, walks, or flies; everything 
pertaining to land defence should be under the War Office ; 
and likewise every component part of air defence should be a 
responsibility of the Air Ministry. 

It is not enough that one Service should have operational 
control over a body lent by another Service. Each Service 
ought to raise, organise and pay the men, and select, pay for, 
and maintain the equipment needed for carrying out its own 
duties, and the cost should figure in its own estimates when 
they are presented to Parliament. Only in that way can the 
country know what each form of defence is costing. 

From the very first the system of division by elements 
showed signs of breaking down through its own short- 
comings. The Admiralty protested loudly and continuously 
against Air Ministry control of the Fleet Air Atm, and 
though the Balfour Committee arranged a compromise, the 
dispute continued until, in 1938, that arm was handed over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, to the Navy. Actually, however, 
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the first breach of the organisation by elements was made 


by the Air Ministry. In its control of Iraq, and at that time 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, the Royal Air Force needed 
the co-operation of armoured cars, and proceeded to raise 
companies of them, manning them with Air Force personnel. 
This has worked in a very satisfactory way, but some years 
ago Brigadier-General Spears, M.P., raised the question in 
Parliament and protested that, as the cars moved on the 
ground, they ought to have been supplied by the War Office 
and have been manned by soldiers. Had he carried his 
point, the unified control in Iraq and Palestine would have 
been replaced by dual control. However, he failed to 
persuade the Government, and the Air Force kept its armoured 
cats. That was the first blow to the old vicious principle. 
The second was the handing over to the Admiralty of the 
Fleet Air Arm. We are progressing towards sane organisa- 
tion, but certain anomalies still remain, and it is the object 
of this article to examine them and urge their removal. 

There are at present three major cases where unified 
control—or perhaps it would be better to say unified responsi- 
bility—has not yet been achieved. In the first place, it has 
been suggested that the Coastal Command of the Royal Air 
Force does work of purely naval importance and should 
therefore be under the Admiralty. Secondly, air reconnais- 
sance is necessary to all Army operations, but the Army has 
no ait atm of its own. In the third place, air defence ought 
to be one self-contained whole under the Air Ministry, but 
the searchlights and anti-aircraft guns and their personnel 
are provided by the War Office. 

The first case, that of the Coastal Command, is a border- 
line case. According to the pure doctrine of unified responsi- 
bility, the Coastal Command ought to be part of the Navy, 
but the present practice creates no outstanding anomaly, and 
no great harm is likely to result from leaving things as they 
are, at any tate for the present. One should, however, 
recognise the possibility of friction in two cases, if the Air 
Ministry did not supply as many aircraft as the Navy needed 
for the patrol of the seas round our coasts, or if the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief disagreed personally with his 
naval colleagues. 


The case of an Army Air Arm is more important, and is 
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tather intricate. The Air Ministry provides a number of 
units called ‘Army co-operation squadrons.’ These are 
intended, and are equipped, mainly for tactical reconnaissance 
and for directing artillery fire on to a target, both purely 
Army operations. The pilots in these squadrons act as the 
observers, as the actual flying of the aircraft is a simple and 
almost subconscious. matter. In fact these officers are 
obsetvers rather than pilots. Up to 50 per cent. of them may 
be Army officers seconded to the Air Force. All the observer- 
pilots have to pass through the School of Army Co-operation, 
which is borne on the Air Estimates, though surely its proper 
place would be on the Army Estimates. The observers have 
to study military tactics and Army organisation very 
thoroughly, and the course is far from simple. 

For operations these Army co-operation squadrons come 
under Army command. The system has not worked badly, 
except that the Army loses too many of the R.A.F. observer- 
pilots when they have acquired experience. Most of them 
hold only short-service commissions and spend only a few 
years in the squadrons before going on to the reserve. Those 
who hold permanent commissions are liable to be transferred 
by the Air Ministry to other classes of squadrons—fighters, 
bombers, etc. It would be far more satisfactory to the Army 
if these squadrons belonged completely to itself and if all 
the observer-pilots were Army officers. The aircraft, how- 
ever, need to be of special design, and if the transfer were 
approved it would be wise to make the same stipulation that 
has been made in the case of the Fleet Air Arm, namely, that 
all orders for aircraft must be placed through the Air Ministry, 
which alone has experience of design considerations. Like- 
wise, all elementary flying training schools for all three 
Services should remain under the Air Ministry, while advanced 
schools should each be managed by the appropriate Service. 
Against the transfer of these squadrons the only argument 
seems to be that the Air Ministry dislikes the idea of parting 
with anything. 

Another reason for the transfer is that the Army co-opera- 
tion squadrons are now included in what is called the Metro- 
politan Air Force, and when Parliament discusses the strength 
of that body, namely, the number of squadrons in the United 
Kingdom, it is often forgotten that all the squadrons. in it 
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are not available for either air defence or air offence. These 
Army co-operation squadrons add nothing to our air strength 
proper, but are, and should be counted as, an integral part 
of the Army. 

That, however, is not the whole of the Army—Air Force 
story. Short tactical reconnaissance is not enough ; strate- 
gical reconnaissance is also needed, and at times, too, there 
must be bombing of targets on the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation—as apart from attacks on his munition factories. 
For strategical reconnaissance the bomber type of aircraft 
is most suitable, but the crews need training in that special 
work. The Army also needs fighters to protect its tactical 
reconnaissance machines. At the start of this war these 
fighters and bombers were sent to France under an Air Officer 
who was to act as the air adviser to the G.O.C., and his 
command was called the Air Component of the Expeditionary 
Force. Subsequently the Air Component was combined 
with other bombers in France (the Advanced Air Striking 
Force) and placed under an Air Matshal who has been 
appointed Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Royal Air 
Force in France. This may have advantages, but has hardly 
contributed towards the unity of command in the field on 
which so much stress was laid at the beginning of the war. 

The question is whether the Army ought not to have at 
its sole disposal a number of bomber and fighter squadrons 
without being dependent on loans from the Air Force. In 
peace time there is the chance that the Air Ministry may not 
provide enough bomber squadrons trained in strategical 
reconnaissance, or sufficient fighter squadrons to protect the 
Home-country as well as to supply the Army’s needs. Again, 
the several Service Estimates should discriminate between the 
needs of air defence and Army defence, which at present is 
not the case. 

The most necessary reform of all is to place all sections of 
air defence under the Air Ministry. The units which work 
the searchlights and the anti-aircraft guns should be handed 
overt in their entirety to the Air Force. It would take a very 
long article to tell the whole history of our blunderings in 
the matter of air defence, owing to the division of responsi- 
bility between the Air Ministry and the War Office. Those 
who would study the history should read Air Defence by 
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Major-General E. P. Ashmore, and Chapter IX of The Defence 
of Britain, by Captain Liddell Hart. Briefly, the A.A. guns 
and searchlights are provided by the Territorial Army, but 
in war and on exercises they are under the operational control 
of the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Fighter Com- 
mand. General Ashmore, who wrote in 1929, said (p. 134) : 


The War Office has other interests, the Expeditionary Force 
for example, for which it is entirely responsible ; naturally, in these 
hard times, the Army Council is reluctant to find money for a 
defence that has been expressly removed from its control. The 
ground troops have two masters pulling in opposite directions ; 
the R.A.F. only want them efficient, the War Office only want 
them cheap. 


Captain Liddell Hart, writing ten years later, confirms this 
verdict, and tells in detail the difficulty of getting the War 
Office to tackle the problem wholeheartedly, even after Mr. 
Hore-Belisha had ordained priority of supply for the anti- 
aircraft guns. He observed ‘a tendency in high quarters to 
talk of money devoted to air defence at home as if it were 
money taken from “the Army.”’ One can to a great extent 
sympathise with the Army chiefs, as they evidently felt, if 
they did not put it into words, that air defence is not really 
a problem for the War Office but for the Air Ministry. It 
seems certain that the neglect of the War Office to provide 
enough guns of the 3.7 calibre and searchlights of the latest 
pattern, and to provide them in time, played a certain part 
in tying Britain’s sword-arm to her side at the time of the 
humiliating Munich agreement. 

Captain Liddell Hart himself shows some appreciation of 
the faults of dual responsibility, though the remedies he sug- 
gests in his book would work in the wrong direction. He 
proposes handing the Balloon Barrage over to the War Office, 
and (on p. 182) he throws out the suggestion that we might 
“ constitute the air defences of the country, civil and military, 
as a fourth Service. . ..? The whole matter can be simplified 
by making the.Air Ministry responsible for the whole of the 
military side of air defence. No other body can compete 
with it in knowledge of the air danger and of the best way of 
meeting it. Already it provides the fighter aircraft—the 
main striking force of the defence—and it must of necessity 
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provide the Commander-in-Chief of the defence organisation. 
It seems only the plainest common sense to put it also in 
chatge of the ground troops which have to co-operate with 
the fighters. Nobody knows so well as an airman how nice 
and exact must be the co-operation between air and ground, 
and how by night the aircraft are entirely dependent on the 
efficiency of the searchlights. 

Some of the practical difficulties which have arisen in the 
past may be mentioned. Some years ago, when economy 
was tampant, the War Office decided to economise by can- 
celling all Territorial camps for one year. That meant that 
when the R.A.F. held their annual air exercises there were no 
Territorial searchlights to co-operate with the night fighters. 
To make night operations possible the Army lent some 
searchlights belonging to the regular Royal Engineers—who 
in time of war have nothing to do with the air defence of 
Great Britain, but must accompany the Expeditionary Force 
ovetseas. The Territorials, who are the home defence men, 
got no practice that year in co-operating with the Air Force. 
Searchlight work requires a great deal of practice and drill, 
and the lights and the fighters must know each other and work 
together like cylinder and piston in an engine. 

To produce such perfect co-operation it is not enough that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the fighters should have opera- 
tional control of the ground troops. He, or at any rate the 
Air Ministry, should be responsible for raising the units, 
deciding on their locations, placing their headquarters in the 
most convenient localities (which they are not now in all 
cases), supervising their training, equipping them, paying 
them when called out, promoting them, and, when necessary, 
punishing them. At present the training of the A.A. units 
has to fit in with the training of the other Territorials, not 
with the work of the Air Force. Under dual control there 
ate possibilities of inter-departmental discords. If something 
were to go wrong, if, for example, a gun were to shoot down 
a fighter, one can see the possibility of a dispute between the 
two Ministries, for each might try to exonerate its own man 
and to lay the blame on the other. That may never happen, 
but the possibility exists, and it ought not to exist. 

The fact that an unsound system may for a time be made 
to work well gives no guarantee of future security. At 
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present we may accept it that the War Office is doing all that 
it ought to do for air defence ; but will it continue to do so 
after the end of the present war ? Its record gives no ground 
for confidence. In due course we may expect a period of 
economy on the fighting Services, and that always bears most 
hardly on the War Office. When preparing for the next war 
the Army chiefs will surely be tempted once again to devote 
the greater part of their exiguous funds to the Expeditionary 
Force and to let .air defence relapse again to the rdle of 
Cinderella. One might even argue that the War Office 
would be right in doing so. The cause of ait defence should 
be pleaded before the Treasury and the public by those who 
have to shoulder the responsibility of defending the country 
against hostile bombers. If the Air Ministry declared, as it 
would, that it could not guarantee to stop enemy raiding 
without such and such guns and searchlights, the demand 
would be difficult to resist. In the past the taxpayers have 
been inclined to think that all is well if the Air Estimates 
provide for enough aircraft, and to forget that the aircraft 
must have the support of guns and lights. It is important 
that the Treasury, as well as the public and the fighting 
Services themselves, should be educated to think of air defence 
as one problem. There is an excuse for muddled thinking 
when the subject has been cut in two and divided between two 
Services and two sets of estimates. 

We British are apt to plume ourselves on our genius for 
compromise and for getting good results out of illogical 
situations, We ate too apt to say that ‘given good will, 
it will work.’ Where our safety is concerned it would be 


far wiset to organise on sane and sound basic principles. 


F, A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 





STORM OVER PALESTINE 


TuE British Government has brought discord upon the 
Holy Land at a moment when, after three and a half years of 
unbroken strife, it looked as if there were a chance of foster- 
ing peace and goodwill between the communities. The 
outbreak of the war had brought a détente between Arabs and 
Jews : the progress of the war, it was hoped, would bring an 
entente. Common economic difficulties, the recognition of 
the common peril, and the common cause of both nationalities 
with the Allies against Germany, were factors tending to 
promote conciliation and co-operation in place of conflict 
and suspicion. The Arab citrus growers had met the Jewish 
growers in a Jewish village, and drawn up together a memorial 
to the Government. Arab chambers of commerce had joined 
with the Jewish chambers in requesting the Government to 
modify the interpretation of an Article of Mandate which 
stood in the way of trade agreements with foreign countries. 
Arabs and Jews volunteered together to form a Palestine 
Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps; and the enthusiastic 
reception of the first battalion in France was announced on 
the very day on which the publication of the Government’s 
new policy in Palestine evoked a storm of protest from the 
Jewish bodies. 

It is at this inopportune moment that the Government has 
published regulations concerning the transfer of land, which 
forbid the acquisition of land by Jews from Arabs in the 
gteater patt of Palestine, and severely restrict it in most of 
the rest of the country. Arabs will enjoy freedom of disposi- 
tion, and Jews will enjoy freedom of purchase in less than 
one-twentieth part of Western Palestine. The effect of the 
regulations is, as the Jews see it, to confine them to a pale of 
settlement in the country of the ‘ National Home,’ The 
reason given for the new departure is the belief that the rights 
and position of the Arab population will be peejadicnd, and 
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a problem of landless Arabs will arise of such dimensions 
that it will be difficult to find a solution unless these steps are 
taken at once. 

Nearly all the hill country of Judea, Samaria and Galilee 
—and that constitutes the greater part of Palestine west of 
the Jordan—is the prohibited area; and the zone in which 
the transfer is severely restricted includes the Plains of 
Esdraelon and Jezrel, Eastern Galilee, and parts of the 
Maritime Plain, where Jewish expansion has been marked ; 
and the southern portion of the Negeb, that empty land in 
the south which, in area, is nearly equal to the rest. The zone 
in which Jews may acquire land freely is limited to that part 
of the Plain of Sharon where they already hold the greater 
part of the soil. 

It might be thought from the Government statement 
that the transfer of land in Palestine has in the past been 
unrestricted, and that there has been no regard for the pro- 
tection of existing Arab cultivators from dispossession. 
That is altogether contrary to the case, and it is worth record- 
ing the history. From the establishment of the Civil Govern- 
ment in 1920, the Palestine Administration has been alive 
to that danger, and has endeavoured by a series of measures 
to prevent the formation of a landless peasant class. The 
original Transfer of Land Ordinance, 1920, placed all land 
transactions under strict control. The smaller transfers of 
agricultural land, not exceeding 75 acres in area, or £3,000 in 
value, required the authorisation of the District Commis- 
sioner who had to be satisfied that the purchaser was a 
resident and would cultivate the land himself. Larger 
transactions required the authorisation of the High Com- 
missioner, who appointed a Land Commission, with an Arab 
and a Jewish member, to examine the proposals ; and passed 
them only if he was satisfied that they would serve some 
public utility. No land on which there were tenants could be 
transferred unless provision were made of sufficient land in 
the same district, or elsewhere, for the maintenance of the 
tenants. The Commission of Enquiry, which was appointed 
after the riots of 1921, reported that this protective legisla- 
tion was tegarded by the Arabs as having been introduced to 
keep down the price of land, and to throw land which was in 
the market into the hands of the Jews at a low price. The 
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Government was induced, prematurely as it turned out, to 
relax the severe control, retaining, however, the provisions 
for the protection of tenants. 

Some years later it introduced fresh legislation for the 
protection of cultivators, on the lines of the measures passed 
by the Liberal Government for the protection of tenants in 
Ireland. A statutory tenant, i.¢., a person who had cultivated 
a holding for two years or more, could not be evicted by his 
landlord unless given a clear year’s notice from the end of 
the harvest, save where he had failed to pay the rent without 
due cause, or to cultivate the land in accordance with the 
tules of good husbandry. A Board which comprised a 
British officer and representatives of the landlords and tenants, 
- was to decide whether there was good ground for eviction. 
No increase of rent could be made without notice for a clear 
year, and without the approval of the Board. Compensation 
had to be given to the tenant for disturbance for any improve- 
ments he had made on the land ; and in case the tenant had 
been occupying the holding for at least five years, he received, 
in addition to that compensation, one year’s average rent. 
The benefit of the legislation was extended to any agricultural 
workman who received as part of his remuneration part of 
the produce of the holding which he cultivated, and to any 
persons who had exercised continuously for two years the 
practice of grazing or watering animals, or other beneficial 
occupation, whether by right, usage or sufferance. 

The legislation, which was enacted before the Arab 
rising in 1929, was designed to check the removal of the 
tenants by their Arab landlords, with a view to selling the 
land, unencumbered, to Jewish purchasers. After those 
tiots Sir John Hope-Simpson made a survey, with a view to 
considering the possibilities of future immigration and 
settlement, and he stressed the need of further protection of 
the Arab tenants. Amending legislation was prescribed, and 
provided that no statutory tenant who had occupied a holding 
for at least one year should be removed unless he were pro- 
vided with a subsistence area, sufficient for the maintenance 
of his family, or with other land which would enable him to 
maintain his customary means of livelihood. The tenant of 
a subsistence area could not sell or mortgage his tenancy 
right. 
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The land question continued to occupy the Government ; 
and when in 1931 a Director of Development was appointed, 
one of his first duties was to prepare a register of landless 
Arabs and draw up a scheme for resettling them. 

A judicial inquiry was held into all applications for 
resettlement which were received; and it was significant 
that out of 3,271 applications 2,607 were disallowed, and 664 
only were admitted to the register. The Government 
acquired land for the settlement of these displaced cultivators, 
and all who were prepared to go on the land were placed, but 
many had found and preferred other occupations. There 
was a gap in the legislation : that it did not prevent cultivators 
who were owners from disposing of their holdings of land ; 
and, therefore, the possibility still existed of Arabs becoming 
landless through their own improvidence. 

The Royal Commission which came out to Palestine in 
1936 examined the land question with special regard to the 
growth of the population, and summed up the conclusions of 
the previous inquiries as follows : 

(1) Unless there were a marked change in the Arab 
methods of cultivation, the land would be unable to support a 
large increase in the population. 

(2) Any such change must necessarily be a slow process, 
spread over many years, and depended particularly on the 
extension of education in Arab villages. 

(3) The indebtedness of the fellaheen was a serious 
hindrance to progress. 

(4) Reliance must mainly be placed on the extension of 
irrigation for any marked increase in the productivity of the 
land. 

The Commission having examined the possibility of 
enacting a law, by which in certain areas land might not be 
sold to Jews, judged that any such legislation would be 
contrary to the terms of the Mandate for Palestine prohibiting 
discrimination between the inhabitants on the grounds of 
race, religion or language, and contrary also to the express 
terms of the Palestine Order-in-Council. It might be advis- 
able, however, in their view, for the Government to obtain 
the consent of the League of Nations to the amendment of 
the Mandate, so as to allow of such legislation. That recom- 
mendation was the starting point of the present measures. 
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The Commission proposed a partition of Palestine into three 
areas: a Jewish State, an Arab State which would comprise 
also Transjordan, and a territory under British mandate 
between them. It recommended that during the period of 
transition, pending the establishment of the States, the 
Government should prohibit the acquisition of land by the 
Jews in what should be the Arab State, and acquisition by 
Arabs of land in the future Jewish State. The plan was 
riddled by the report of the Technical Commission, which 
was sent to Palestine in 1938 to examine how the principle 
of partition could be applied. And after the Government 
had then thrown over the principle of partition, and failed in 
the abortive conference last year to bring about any agree- 
ment between Arab and Jewish delegations from Palestine, 
it was left to them to issue theit own solution. The statement, 
which appeared in May, 1939, contained the provision that 
the High Commissioner would be given general powers to 
prohibit and regulate transfers of land, and his policy would 
be directed towards the development of the land and improve- 
ment of methods of cultivation. 

These land proposals of the White Paper, no less than 
those concerning the constitution and immigration, were 
severely criticised by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
last summer, and the Colonial Secretary, who appeared before 
that body, was closely cross-examined about them. It was 
the opinion of the majority of the Mandates Commission 
that the proposals were not in accord with the Article of the 
Mandate, which lays down that the administration of Palestine, 
while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections 
of the population are not prejudiced, shall encourage close 
settlement by Jews on the land. 


While the White Paper declared that the powers of the 
High Commissioner concerning dispositions of land would 
date from its publication, in view of the strictures of the 
Mandates Commission, the Government felt bound to delay 
the issue of the regulations until the whole matter had been 
considered by the Council of the League. The outbreak of 
wat prevented the meeting of the Council, and the Govern- 
ment had not hitherto proceeded with the implementing of 
the policy till the issue of this last paper about transfer of land. 

It might be thought from the Government’s last state- 
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ment, and the letter which it addressed to the Secretary of the 
League of Nations, that Jewish purchasers have rapidly 
acquired large areas of land in Palestine and are threatening 
to drive the Arabs from the soil. The facts do not support 
any such apprehension. Since the Mandate was conferred in 
1920, the Jews have acquired in all about 200,000 acres of 
land; and since they started agricultural settlement in the 
Holy Land, some sixty years ago, their total holding, includ- 
ing uncultivable wastes, is less than 400,000 acres. It has 
been found impossible to reach any agreement as to the 
cultivable area in Palestine, excluding the Negeb. The Royal 
Commission reported that Government experts put it at 
about 1,800,000 acres ; and the Jewish experts, taking a more 
hopeful view, at 2,500,000 acres. It is clear, however, that, 
adopting the more conservative estimate, the Jewish settlers 
do not occupy more than one-sixth of that area, although 
they constitute nearly one-third of the population. About 
125,000 Jews are living in the rural villages, not all, of course, 
engaged in agriculture, and they comprise a quarter of the 
Jewish population of the country. 

It is admitted by all the Commissions with which Palestine 
has been blessed that the Jews have made signal improve- 
ments in the agricultural development by their schemes of 
irrigation and their application of science ; and have conferred 
benefit thereby on the whole of the population. It is sig- 
nificant that the Arab peasants have increased just in the areas 
of Jewish settlement, and decreased, according to the latest 
enumerations, in the hill country, to which the Jews have 
scatcely penetrated. The Jewish return to the soil has been 
the most striking factor both in their own regeneration and 
the redemption of the country. 

Their agricultural colonisation, though steadily pursued 
during the years of strife, has not shown any dramatic 
development. The existing legislation about land transfer is 
adequate to prevent anything of the kind. During the last | 
yeat of which there are complete figures, 1938, they acquired 
altogether less than 7,000 acres of land, and it is notable that 
the smaller part was located in the Plains of Sharon and 
Esdraelon, and the greater part was in the hills and the Negeb. 
It is notable also, that of the land in Jewish possession at the 
end of 1938, one-fourth was in the hill country. Moreover, 
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while the Royal Commission of 1936 recommended the pro- 
hibition of the acquisition of land by Jews in the part of the 
hill-country which was to be included in the Arab State, it 
was afi integral part of their plan that the Jews should have 
full opportunity of settlement in the whole of Galilee which 
was to be included in the Jewish region. 

It may be asked: Is the Government to do nothing for 
the duration of the war, in face of the reports of the experts 
and Commissions, to give further protection to the Arab 
cultivators and to prevent the danger of a growing landless 
class? Having gone some way to securing Arab goodwill 
by its statement of policy of last year, is it not in danger of 
losing that goodwill by suspending the promised measures ? 
The alternative, however, is not between doing nothing and 
the sweeping restrictions which are proposed. It is the kind 
and degree of restrictions and the discrimination in the 
proposal which are objectionable, because they cut away the 
main principle, that Jews and Arabs are both in Palestine as 
of right, and that the obligations of the Mandate towards the 
two peoples are equal, and because they appear to be a breach 
of international obligations. It may be salutary to place 
again, by regulation,. restrictions on sale by the owner- 
cultivator, unless he reserves enough land for the maintenance 
of his family ; to protect him against himself, in the way which 
legislation did in 1920. It may be advisable, again, to provide 
in certain parts of the country, where large schemes of itriga- 
tion and water conservation ate required to develop the 
land, as in the Huleh swamps in the north and the Negeb 
wilderness in the south, that the sanction of the High Com- 
missioner should be required to any transfer, so as to assure 
that the scheme will be in the joint interests of Arabs and 
Jews. The report of the Royal Commission gave several 
notable examples of such enterprises of irrigation carried out 
by the Jews to the common good and, on the other hand, 
pointed to the harm which had been done by the transfer of 
the State lands in the Jordan valley to Arab cultivators, 
without regard to any general scheme of irrigation. 

What does not seem fair or legitimate is that, since the 
plan of partition has been abandoned, Jews should be excluded 
from holding land in the largest part of the country, and 
that the thick end of the wedge should be driven by the 
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Government between the two peoples to keep them apart. 
That policy, too, is an affront to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, an affront which is not removed, but is aggra- 
vated, by a suggestion that any member of the Council of the 
League may ask for a meeting of the Council to consider the 
propriety of a regulation already brought into force. 

Palestine west of the Jordan, from which Transjordania 
has already been lopped off, is small enough for a National 
Home which is to be shared with the Arabs. But, at least, 
that country should be shared. The experience of the last 
twenty years has proved that, when the Jews are enabled to 
carry out close settlement, the conditions of the Arab peasants 
around are enhanced. The White Paper speaks of the land 
in the hill country as being already congested. True, the 
present primitive cultivation of the fellaheen provides a 
miserable existence ; but a similar change can be produced in 
the hills to that in the plains if the opportunity is given, as 
the few Jewish hill colonies have shown. Significantly 
many Arab villages have protested against the regulation. 
The root evil of the Government policy is that it is negative, 
separatist and discriminatory. It tends to repress growth and 
not to stimulate co-operation. In spite of fine words at the 
end, that ‘the Jews and Arabs must learn to live together,’ 
the statement is calculated to estrange the relations between 
the Jews and Arabs, and to keep them separated in spirit as 
in space. That is the more unfortunate, when the recent 
pronouncement by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald about Colonial 
policy had given hope that the Government in mandated 
territories, as well as in the Colonies, was about to embark 
on a coutageous, constructive policy of raising the agricul- 
tural and industrial conditions of all the population. In 
Palestine, that would mean an agrarian programme directed 
patticularly to improving, with Government aid, the con- 
ditions of husbandry of the Arabs, and including in its scope 
the half-populated plateau of Transjordania, as well as the 
derelict wastes of the Negeb in the south. That area of 4,000 
squate miles has to-day a nomad population of one person to 
the square mile, while in the days of the Byzantine Empire it 
sustained a settled population estimated at between 300,000 
and 400,000. 

There is talk—and serious thought—of larger plans of a 
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Federation in the Middle East, which will make it possible to 
consider as one economic whole Palestine, Transjordan, 
Iraq and, perhaps, Syria. In that larger whole there would 
be ample land for Arabs and Jews. It may seem Utopian at 
present, like the talk of a Federal Union of Europe, but who 
shall say that the war may not make it a part of real politics ? 
The war of 1914-1918 gave fulfilment to what, at the begin- 
ning, must have seemed a wilder dream : the opportunity for 
Arabs and Jews to revive their national life and march towards 
independence. Then, a few British statesmen, a Jewish 
seer and a British hero—Balfour, Lloyd George, Smuts, 
Mark Sykes, Weizmann, and Lawrence—had the vision. 
The present proposals of the British Government seem puny 
in comparison. To deal piecemeal with the land question in 
Western Palestine, without making it a part of a larger 
political and economic solution, is to foster resentment, as 
well as to flout the considered advice of the League. 

There is little reason to expect any vast purchases of 
land by Jews during the war; and the Government applying 
the present legislation, with or without amendment, could 
administratively take steps to check any transfer which might 
ptejudice the position of any section of the Arabs. The 
present policy is calculated to plunge the Jews of Palestine 
into discontent, to try hard the sympathies of Jews in neutral 
countries, to give the appearance to the world of the whittling 
away of the British Declaration of the last war and of dis- 
regatd of the League and international obligations, and to 
make Palestine the land of broken promise. 

The sting is in the principle of separation and discrimina- 
tion, and in the geographical crystallisation of the National 
Home. The regulation has indeed a saving clause: the 
boundaries between the free, restricted and prohibited areas 
are not fixed for all time; it is open to the High Com- 
missioner, in the interests of Jewish settlement, if satisfied 
that the rights and position of the Arab population are duly 
pteserved, to review and modify orders relating to a prohibi- 
tion or restriction of the transfer of land. If the Government, 
having carried its proposals through Parliament, proceeds 
with the regulation, it may be hoped that it will give effect 
to that grace-note, till a larger and juster solution is found. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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THE BALTIC STATES WITHOUT GERMANS 


Tue enforced exodus of the Germans from Latvia and 
Estonia, now officially recognised by the Nazi Government 
as complete and irrevocable, is an international event of real 
magnitude. It not only changes the political aspect of the 
Baltic States, which have been freed from a troublesome and 
disloyal minority, but marks a full reversal of policy on the 
part of the Reich. The traditional Drang nach dem Osten is 
given up, and a withdrawal from the Baltic and the East has 
set in. 

This is the more surprising since Germany for centuries 
past has regarded eastward expansion as her ‘ sacred ’ mission. 
It began as early as 1107 as a religious and economic move- 
ment, and resulted, after ruthless bloodshed, in the creation 
of a powerful Teutonic State which dominated the Baltic Sea 
and the approaches to.Russia. When this State collapsed in 
the sixteenth century, and the Baltic was in turn subjugated 
by Poland, Sweden and finally Russia, the descendants of the 
first German invaders managed to remain the actual masters. 
Their long rule gave the Baltic States the broad foundations 
of Western culture, most of their towns, civic institutions and 
the basis of commerce and industry. German intel- 
lectuals translated the Bible into Latvian and Estonian, 
composed books in the native tongues and published their 
first newspapers. But on the whole the Barons were extremely 
hatsh masters. The Tsats had preserved their privileges, 
and in return they served them as administrators, officers and 
politicians, while never forgetting that they ‘lived on German 
land as German subjects of the Russian Emperor.’ They kept 
up their national traditions, resisted Russification, and waited 
for the Reich to ‘liberate’ them, It was the Kaiser who, 
dreaming of a new crown and of a vast empire in the East, 
renewed the Drang nach dem Osten in 1914. 

The Baltic States were soon overrun by the Prussian 
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military machine. Aided by the army of occupation, the 
Barons regained full power. They reconstituted in each 
province their historic Landtag. Under the dictate of Berlin, 
the Landtag of Curland offered William II the Grand-Ducal 
throne. The Estonian Germans invited him to unite their 
territory with the Reich. According to another project, 
Latvia, Estonia and her big islands were to be welded into 
one single separate German State. Lithuania, which, owing 
to her union with Poland, had never been German before, 
was first meant to be left independent though perpetually 
allied to the Reich. But later this idea was given up in favour 
of a union with the Kingdom of Saxony. All these plans, 
which had their counterparts also in Finland, were of course 
aimed at the legalisation of the protectorate over the Baltic, 
to which the German militarists had forced Russian agree- 
ment at the peace conference of Brest-Litowsk. A special 
baronial land fund was created for colonists from the Reich, 
who were to supply a police force against popular opposition. 
A reign of terror did the rest. 

All this ended abruptly with the German defeat on the 
Western Front. The army of occupation broke up; but, 
during the subsequent Soviet invasion, the Barons formed a 
Landeswebr, ostensibly to fight Bolshevism. Soon, however, 
they revolted against the young Latvian Government and, 
with the help of General von der Goltz, set up a pro-German 
Cabinet. The combined Estonian and Latvian forces, having 
dealt with the Reds, defeated the Germans ; but a few months 
later the latter again invaded Lithuania and Latvia, and it 
was not before 1919 that they were crushed with Allied 
assistance. 

When in the new Baltic States the native populations 
assumed power, the former German ruling class became a 
minority. Their privileges were abolished, their ancestral 
estates expropriated. On the other hand, the new Govern- 
ments sincetely wished to collaborate with them. For a 
number of years German representatives were included in 
successive Cabinets, and a full cultural autonomy enabled the 
Germans in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania to preserve their 
language and traditions. They had a large share in trade, 
industry, the professions and cultural activities. Nevertheless, 
they remained a State within the State, for they resented the 
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loss of their obsolete privileges. Well disciplined and united, 
they turned their Volkstum into a citadel, preparing for the 
day when the Reich would call upon its outposts to fulfil its 
* mission.’ 

The rise of Hitler had an immediate effect on the Germans 
in the Baltic States. A campaign of blackmail and terrorism 
started in Memelland, which only ended with its cession in 
the spring of 1939. From that time onward Lithuania had no 
German minority problem. In Latvia and Estonia there were 
about 70,000 Germans, who quickly responded to Hitler. 
With his doctrine of the unification of all Germans and 
conquest in the East, he appeared to them as the Messiah. 
According to the former President of the Danzig Senate, 
Dr. H. Rauschning, who had received ‘ confidential and 
personal explanations of Hitler’s policy,’ the Nazis regarded 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia as lands which ‘ could easily be 
assimilated. All that was necessary there was a German 
upper class.’ A special section in the private foreign office 
of Alfred Rosenberg, himself a Balt, was devoted to the 
preparation of this assimilation. Money and propaganda 
poured into the Baltic States. The German democratic 
leaders were dismissed. ‘Their press, theatres, schools, social 
and party organisations were gleichgeschaltet. Semi-military 
youth formations sprang up, and the whole German popula- 
tion, divided into ‘ cells ’ and controlled by sub-leaders, took 
its orders from Berlin. 

At first the Latvian and Estonian Governments suppressed 
all subversive activities. No interference from the Reich was 
tolerated. A few years ago the illegal ‘ Baltic Brotherhood ’ 
was discovered. It was a sort of revival of the medieval 
Teutonic order, which strove for union with Germany. A 
number of Barons, students and teachers were implicated and 
punished with imprisonment. But the events in Sudetenland 
and Danzig went to their heads. Simultaneously Berlin 
became still more active. The Minister to Riga was with- 
drawn because he was ‘ too moderate.’ His successor was a 
frequent visitor at the Latvian Foreign Office. The three 
Governments were put under pressure with due reminders 
of the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia. In the spring of 
1939 they were so much under Nazi influence that Non- 
Aggtession Pacts were concluded. Krupp contemplated a 
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branch in the Baltic, strategic roads were devised. German 
warships, high army officers, merchants, tourists visited their 
‘future dominions.’ With exultation the Barons saw the 
hour approaching when Hitler, after another bloodless 
victory, would take them into the Reich. And when the 
Latvian Press, exasperated with the constant friction, sug- 
gested that a German repatriation as carried out in Southern 
Tyrol would be also a good solution of the Baltic problem, 
they only laughed. 

That is why Hitler’s sudden evacuation order was so 
shattering a blow for the Germans. Their wish for return to 
the Reich was based on the assumption that the whole Baltic 
space would be triumphantly incorporated and they would 
once again become masters of the lands which their ancestors 
had held. Instead, they had to abandon the place where they 
had been rooted for centuries, along with their friends, 
business, property and a more than comfortable life. Since 
Estonia and Latvia cannot afford to endanger their economic 
and financial stability by excessive transfer of wealth, rigid 
restrictions had to be imposed on the evacuees. Money, 
valuables, art and historic treasures, machinery, professional 
appliances—all had to be left behind, and the indemnities 
they will eventually receive through the offices of the Nazi 
Government will necessarily be small and cover a long period 
of years. With scanty belongings, bewildered and anxious, 
the Baltic Germans were hastily sent, not to the Fatherland, 
but to hostile Poland, where nothing awaits them but danger, 
ptivation and a toil to which they are not used. Under these 
circumstances most of them did not want to go, but the 
pressure from Berlin was too great. Though Hitler took great 
pains to deny that the evacuation was a retreat in face of the 
Soviet advance, unofficial propaganda spread panicky news 
of the Russian danger. Forgetting his previous doctrines, 
Alfred Rosenberg suddenly discovered that the Baltic was 
‘foreign land’ and appealed to his compatriots to ‘come 
home.’ To strengthen this appeal it was announced from 
Berlin that every German who refused would for ever be 
cast out of the Volksgemeinschaft. Obviously this threat could 
not be disregarded. But the frame of mind in which the 
70,000 Baltic Germans obeyed the call was well illustrated by 
a letter one of them sent to a relative in Riga. ‘ You will soon 
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follow us,’ he wrote, ‘ do so by all means. But before you go, 
don’t forget to see Dr. . . .’ and he mentioned the name of a 
well-known brain specialist. 

This feeling of shock and disillusionment is shared also 
by the Germans of the Reich. It was one of the reasons of 
Hitler’s popularity with the Junkers, the industrialists and the 
people that he had revived the Drang nach dem Osten. The 
extent to which the German Army desired the Baltic was 
illustrated by the Militaerwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen, which 
recently declared that the Reich can only exist if it dominates 
that sea. As a spokesman of the Navy, Viceadmiral Meurer 
wrote in the Preussische Zeitung 2 few months ago that the 
Power which controls the Baltic will become the determining 
factor in the whole of Eastern Europe. But disregarding 
these opinions, disregarding the traditional German policy 
and his own careful work of past years, Hitler suddenly 
changed his course. To escape the stranglehold into which, 
in the words of the British Prime Minister, his own senseless 
ambition had brought him, he had to make friends with 
Stalin. To that end he surrendered all his outposts to the 
Russians, whose fleet and air force now assumed control of a 
large sector of the Baltic. 

The Governments of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
welcomed the German repatriation. They offered the 
evacuees many facilities and agreed to release on shortest 
notice officers and soldiers serving in the armed forces, high 
officials of State, technicians, scientists, hospital patients, 
convicts, etc. It is true that the millions of pounds of 
indemnities eventually to be paid to the Reich for German 
property will put a big strain on their treasuries, already 
suffering from the wartime stoppage of exports, and the loss 
of thousands of experts and skilled workers is also heavily 
felt. But this is compensated by the fact that Latvia and 
Estonia have now rid themselves of a minority which con- 
stituted a latent danger by constantly plotting with the Reich. 
And when in the next few months the small group of Prussians, 
still left in Lithuania proper, will leave too, then the Baltic 
States for the first time in 7oo years will be without Germans. 

From the point of view of Nazi policy this is a grave 
failure. It has been recognised by generations of politicians 
that Germany’s strength depends on the weakness of Russia. 
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If the Reich, as conceived by its prophets, is to exist at all, it 
must expand in the East and exploit its resources. A stepping- 
stone to this expansion are the Baltic States. But instead of 
making the final effort to secure them, Hitler committed the 
blunder of surrendering them to the Russians, thus playing 
into the hands of the traditional enemy. The liquidation of 
the German outposts in the Baltic, coupled with the 
desinteressement in Finland, is nothing but the admission of 
capitulation—the official acknowledgment that strategically 
and politically Berlin has lost the East. 


Wo.FraM GOTTLIEB. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE FUTURE 
Twice within a quarter of a century Austria has been the 


cause of a European wat; once, in 1914, an active cause, 
when the antiquated Empire, Austria-Hungary, too rigid 
and too powerful, in what it thought to be a justified defence 
of its legal rights, declared war on Servia; once more in 
1938, this time in a passive way, when the small Federal State 
of Austria, so isolated amongst its neighbours, could not 
resist the invasion of Hitler who had cunningly chosen the 
weakest of his opponents to be the first victim of his attack 
on Europe. The invasion of Austria on March 11th, 1938, 
started the second European War. 

The question is in many people’s mind whether Austria 
can, of ought to, remain part of the German Reich, which by 
military occupation has forced her into this union. By 
calling it a ‘ re-union’ (* Wiedervereinigung”) Germany has 
tried to mislead and comfort the conscience of its own citizens 
as well as of the Austrians, in fact the conscience of the whole 
world; but the time has come to make clear, once and for 
ever, that Austria has never formed part of Germany before, 
and that a misconception of history is at the root of the fatal 
error that has arisen. Nothing but a wanton misrepresenta- 
tion of the idea of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation could have brought it about. 


When the Holy Roman Empire was still in existence, all 
the German States (many dozens in number) were rallied 
round the Roman Emperor whose residence for centuries 
was Vienna, until the Holy Roman Empire, that first vision 
of a united Europe, came to an end in 1806. But his realm 
was morte of a spiritual than of a worldly kind, and so in © 
those days Germany was a spiritual conception; it did not 
exist on the map. 

Although by the fact that, with a few exceptions, the 
Habsburg dynasty bore the Emperor’s crown, Austria was 
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generally thought of as the leading German country; until 
defeated by Prussia in 1866, it could never have been said 
that the two countries were one or that Prussia was part of 
Austria, Like Bavaria, Saxony and all the other German 
duchies and principalities, Prussia and Austria were entirely 
independent States; in fact hardly a century went by that 
did not see the two countries at wat with each other: Maria 
Theresa and Frederick the Great, Francis Joseph and 
Frederick William IV—Schuschnigg and Hitler. 

To style the Holy Roman Empire ‘ of the German Nation’ 
was a vast exaggeration if taken literally, .as in the course of 
time it had come to embrace not only all the German tribes 
but also nations as far apart and different from each other as 
Spaniards and Czechs, Belgians and Poles ; but it was signifi- 
cant as an attempt to co-ordinate a religious with a national 
conception. ‘The latter was bound eventually to outrule the 
former. From century to century the spiritual and religious 
ideas decayed. When, finally, the French Revolution had 
shaken the foundations of Christianity and Austria was forced 
to fight the Corsican usurper who had assumed the title 
‘Emperor of the French,’ the thin threads that still kept 
together the Holy Roman Empire were cut in 1806 and the 
last Roman Emperor, abandoning the title, assumed that of 
‘Emperor of Austria.’ So the spiritual power surrendered 
to the progress of secularism. 

A last spiritual link, though, held Austria together—the 
dynasty ; but not for long, as the national idea, the driving 
element of the nineteenth century, undermined the unity. 
This movement led to the splitting of the State in 1867, when 
the Hungarians obtained national independence and Austria- 
Hungary came into existence. Now the western half of the 
Empire only, still comprising seven or eight nationalities, 
was called Austria. Fifty years later the national idea finally 
ovettuled all others and dissolved both the western and 
eastern half. The 6,500,000 German-speaking people who 
inhabited the small portion which was to retain the name of 
Austria, not knowing any better and under the stress of the 
moment, immediately declared their desire not to remain 
in national and economic isolation, but to join the German 
Reich, 

What German Reich, however, was it that had such 
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magnetic attraction for them ? Symbolically, so it may seem, 
two emperors had eventually succeeded the one Roman 
Emperor of old, for Austria was not to be the sole heir of the 
Holy Roman Empire; she had to share with Prussia, who, 
in pursuance of her bellicose and expansionist tendencies 
which had become apparent in the eighteenth century, 
successfully attempted to rally the remaining German tribes. 
In competition, as it were, with the older supernational 
Austria, a purely secular and national empire had come into 
existence, Bismatck’s Germany, born in war, militant from 
the outset, admittedly Prussian in spirit and conception, ruled 
from Berlin. However, whilst Bismarck’s Reich still 
respected Europe’s Christian values, the Third Reich of Adolf 
Hitler severed all relations with European civilisation and 
frankly and shamelessly denounced the basic principles of 
Christianity. Yet it was never Bismarck, but Hitler, who, 
though in nebulous allusions, claimed for his Reich succession 
to the Holy Roman Empire and substantiated such claims by 
iron facts. But to speak of ‘ Wiedervereinigung ’ when raping 
Austria and Czechoslovakia—what travesty of history ! 

No doubt, in the nineteenth century tendencies towards 
a union were noticeable at. times in the German-speaking 
parts of Austria. ‘They were realised for a short time during 
the revolution of 1848, when deputies of all German tribes, 
including Austria, assembled in the Church of St. Paul in 
Frankfort on Main, electing an Austrian Archduke as regent 
for the whole of Germany. However, it was not until 1918 
that Austria, the Republic of Austria as the remnant was 
called, developed an outspoken desire to join Germany. 
What other choice did she have ? Unsurmountable barriers, 
erected by the former partners of the common state, blocked 
the way in all other directions. A desperate nation was 
feverishly asking for a remedy which would cure the fatal 
wounds inflicted upon it by a questionable operation. Small 
wonder that before long the ‘ Anschluss’ quacks turned up, 
offering their primitive recipe. Differences of culture, 
history, outlook and upbringing were soon forgotten, thanks 
to the suada of ‘learned men,’ and others, who made believe 
that a common language was sufficient proof of two nations 
being one. Circumstances were in their favour. The same 
Left-Wing parties ruled both countries and easily co-operated 
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on the strength of an identical programme which included 
the ideal of a democratic Greater German Republic. 
Economic conditions, so well known that they need not be 
analysed here, did the rest. 

However, in the course of the following fifteen years 
both political and economic conditions fluctuated, and the 
state of poverty, to which Austria had been reduced by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, at times seemed to give way to begin- 
ning prosperity. Whenever this was the case the * Anschluss’ 
idea lost much of its attraction—a not insignificant fact, and 
what applied to the population as a whole was, to some 
extent, also true in respect of the political views of the indivi- 
dual citizen, which were naturally influenced by the ups and 
downs of his private fortune; though, it must be said, a 
gtoup of sincere Pan-Germans, and their number was not 
small, were never moved by economic considerations, and 
kept true to their ideal throughout. It remains to be seen 
what the reaction upon the fulfilment of their keenest desire 
will ultimately be. 

Similarly, political fluctuations were the cause of a peculiar 
shifting of public opinion, different parties favouring the 
‘ Anschluss’ at different times. ‘Thus, when Hitler came 
into power, the movement, which at times had seemed to fade 
away, grew once more, but now amongst an entirely different 
section of the population, namely the nationalists, the socialists 
this time being the fiercest opponents of the union which 
they had been the first to advocate. This may be recorded 
as perhaps the most characteristic symptom of the 
entanglement and plight of unfortunate Austria. 

But wavering and shifting of opinions were not confined 
to Austria. The victorious Entente had vetoed the union 
straightaway in 1919, which did not prevent the same Powers 
from acquiescing tacitly in that fait accompli of Hitler’s in 
March, 1938. The twenty years between were marked by 
ever changing and contradictory prophecies as to what Europe 
would or would not do if force were used to that end, the 
only indication being another veto, this time from the League 
of Nations, when, in 1931, a customs-union had tentatively 
been proclaimed between the two countries. Posterity, 
however, we feel sure, will record these various incidents 
merely as episodes in the history of Austria. 
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One day the Austrians may be called upon for once 
freely to declare before the world their political intentions. 
No doubt, if they only had to choose between remaining 4 
German province or returning into the narrow boundaries 
of the 1918 republic, this would be a poor proposition to 
put before them, and probably little enthusiasm would be 
roused by either alternative. Many Austrians even whose 
patriotic feelings and instincts would prompt them to reject 
the ‘ Anschluss ’ idea, might, by force of reason, be induced 
to declare themselves in its favour, knowing how hopeless 
their future would be otherwise. Therefore a better 
alternative must be offered to them, and history shows the 
way. 

For many hundred years Austrians have lived in closest 
union with Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians and other 
nationalities of Central Europe, and firm historical as well 
as economic bonds tied these nations together until a little 
overt twenty yeats ago. Many links have since been broken, 
but by no means all ; and if offered once more the chance of 
a rapprochement that promises to grow into more than mere 
collaboration, even Austrians who had favoured the 
* Anschluss ’? may be induced to think twice before. throwing 
in their lot with the Germans. Perhaps they will realise 
that to unite again with the other Danubian nations would 
indeed be the real ‘ Wiedervereinigung.’ 

“If Austria did not exist she would have to be invented.’ 
More and more often these famous words of Palacky, the 
great Czech patriot, are being quoted these days. They were 
pronounced almost a hundred years ago when the so-called 
Sudetenland, the cause of the September crisis, 1938, was 
Austrian; when Transylvania, the mountainous stretch of 
country now Rumanian, but disputed by Hungary—perhaps 
at any moment the pretext for the outbreak of another war— 
was Austrian; and the Southern Tyrol, too, whence the 
native population, cut off from their brothers in the northern 
valleys, is being deported ; and also the vast plains of Eastern 
Galicia, now a prey to the Soviet invaders ; and all the land 
between as well. Even to-day, one who walks through the 
streets of Cracow and Budapest, Prague and Vienna, and who 
is able to perceive that architecture is a vital expression of a 
country’s soul, will discover that the houses and streets and 
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gardens of these cities, though not lacking individuality, 


must have been conceived by the same mind; and not only 
those dating from the baroque, that most Austrian of all 
styles, but, even more remarkable, also those built in the 
nineteenth century which, it is generally assumed, had no 
style at all. The conclusion may not be merely speculative 
that what we call ‘style’ is rarely, or at least not always, 
understood as such by the contemporaries. Is it not con- 
ceivable, therefore, that the inhabitants of these various 
countries are even to-day united by one ‘ Lebensstil,’ unnotice- 
able to them, and that they still share that spiritual House of 
which they see only the dividing partitions within but not 
the common walls ? If that were the case, the task ahead of 
us would not offer such unsurmountable obstacles as the 
‘ realists ’ fear. 

In reality, no doubt, Austria does not exist; even the 
name has been effaced. We know then what to do: we 
have to invent her. The work will go ahead in big strides 
once it has been fully understood that questions of name and 
size and structure are not what matters most. They will be 
solved as soon as Austria’s neighbours discover that Austrians 
need not be feared ; and when the Austrians discover that 
they have a mission, but one that can never be fulfilled as long 
as they remain within the boundaries of a German Reich, a 
mission that is not a warrior’s, but rather, as of old, that of 
absorbing and amalgamating the best of other nations. 
Nationalities, however numerous, can be reconciled with 
Austria, but not nationalism, the very opposite of what we 
are confident is the Austrian idea,. The cramp of nationalism 
must lose its gtip on the mid-European peoples, and more 
modern ideals be freed in their souls and permeate them all. 

Indeed, nationalism, that primitive panacea bequeathed 
to us by the nineteenth century, can no longer be applied. 
For nationalism can never be the uniting power to make 
real our vision, even though national trends may help the 
development towards unity. Germans are keen to preserve 
what is theirs, whether they live in Transylvanian Sieben- 
buergen or in the Sudeten mountains. Those several 
millions, that troublesome minority of Czechoslovakia, the 
cause of so much unrest in past years, may feel more at home 
with their Austrian neighbours with whom they are connected 
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by the memory of bygone days and would appear to have at 
least as much, if not more, affinity than with their northern 
co-nationals. Ten million German-speaking people would 
thus be linked in the Danubian area and find themselves 
balanced to satisfaction from a national viewpoint, for roughly 
ten million Czechoslovaks and ten million Hungarians will 
be their counterpart. If this solution satisfies the Germanic 
members of that federation, the advantages for the Slav and 
Magyar partners are at least as momentous, No better 
solution could be devised to protect their national existence, 
and especially for Czech independence an independent 
Austria is a conditio sine qua non. Or shall the Czechs stay 
for ever in the grip of 75,000,000 Germans who clasp their 
land on three sides ? Certainly Slovaks will not resent their 
newly arranged ‘independence’ being absorbed by a wider 
unit which will guarantee to them their free cultural develop- 
ment and make them the important bridge between their 
Czech brothers and their Hungarian neighbours, whilst 
Hungary may then more easily secure the world’s respect for 
her striving for national integrity. 

If reasons of balance from the national viewpoint com- 
mend the scheme, economic arguments should not weigh 
less. Once the customs barriers are abolished, the abundance 
of Hungary’s crops will flow unhampered into the poor 
mountain districts of Northern Bohemia, whilst the products 
of Bohemian and Moravian industry will be consumed by an 
enlarged home market that will include Austria and Hungary ; 
but economic advantages that will naturally ensue need not 
be detailed here. The territories thus bound by customs 
union (and defended by armies under one control) will 
necessarily negotiate jointly their trade agreements with other 
countries, no longer bargaining for preferential tariffs here 
or there through separate legations. One ambassador will 
represent them at the Court of St. James’s and with the other 
Powers, as once more a Power (of 30,000,000, or more) will 
have arisen in the centre of Europe. Yet—let no one be 
afraid : aggressive expansion does not come within the scope 
of the new federation, if for no other reason but for its com- 
plex composition. Just as, for that very reason, old Austria 
was the only European Empire which never claimed colonies, 
so the new Danubian unit, whatever be the number of nations 
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ultimately to join, will have no other ambition than to become 
the nucleus of that wider, though perhaps looser, federation 
that is one day to embrace the whole of Europe. 

However, unless in that Europe of the future each nation 
will respect with painstaking tact the traditions and the ideals 
of all the others, Europe will never thrive again, and Central 
Europe should give the lead by preventing in its sphere the 
ttiumph of unbridled egotism and national individualism ; 
by allowing to all its nationalities the maximum of cultural 
freedom; by granting them the full right of constitutional 
self-determination. Reason, not passion, must rule. There- 
fore, not crowds demonstrating in the streets of the big cities 
will prepare the ground, but conscientious experts. Their 
work, which may take long to accomplish, can be begun at 
any time and anywhere, because their task will never be to 
decide from without and beforehand on the future of that 
part of Europe which, being strangled by the invaders, cannot 
now speak for itself. However strongly economic, strategic 
and other considerations may force themselves upon the 
brains of the experts, the scheme devised by them will have 
to stand the test of the peoples’ hearts. 

All Europe will watch with much concern. Unnecessary 
in 1940 to stress the vital importance for Britain and France 
of gaining, at the conclusion of the war, definite certainty 
that for the last time their peoples had to be called upon to 
make those immense sacrifices for the sake of Central Europe. 
Can anyone believe it to be incidental that again war should 
have flared up in that part of Europe which was the victim 
of the greatest blunders in 1919 when experts (such as we 
never hope to see at work again), moving from one Paris 
suburb to the other, hurriedly drew up the terms of a Peace 
that had been bought at the cost of 9,000,000 human lives ? 
If then misgivings, so fully justified since, were voiced 
immediately the signatures had been affixed to those fatal 
instruments—too late though—let us this time raise our 
voices too early rather and say what must be said. Austria 
and the whole of Central Europe must not again be left in a 
state bound to set the continent afire a third time. Let us 
hope that at long last it will be fully understood in all quarters 
that the Central European question is the central question of 
Europe. 
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We know now what is at stake; we face a situation 
fraught with danger. National, cultural, economic, consti- 
tutional issues are in dispute. They may lacerate the heart 
of Europe, perhaps for ever, unless a common denominator 
of a new kind is found. 

‘ Holy,’ that attribute of the Roman Empire, was not an 
empty word, and this we must remember. It indicated the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the secular world. To-day 
we are still in the dark, we cannot see the force capable of 
uniting the nations under so sublime an idea as that which 
offered guidance then. We trust that when the Flood 
recedes a new spirit will emerge in Europe. As soon as its 
first breeze will blow over the tormented countries of our 
continent Austria will have won again its right of existence. 
For when we say Austria we do not visualise merely a 
territorial entity, nor the resurrection of a system that has 
outlived its function. A country may change in shape, in 
size, in constitution, and may even disappear for a time, but 
its spirit may survive. Old Austria shall come to life again, 
the spirit of supernationalism, the New Spirit of Europe. 


ALFRED KALLIR. 
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THE FOURTH PARTITION OF POLAND 


On September 1st, 1939, Nazi German troops invaded 
Poland from the West, North and South, and on the 17th 
Soviet Russian forces invaded Polish soil from the East. 
Twelve days later, on September 29th, both invading Powers 
signed a pact partitioning Poland for a fourth time. As in 
the three previous partitions of 1772, 1792 and 1795 Poland 
was again divided up between her mighty neighbours. Only 
Austria, which had participated in the former three partitions, 
was now missing. She herself had been a victim of German 
aggression. 

Although the methods used by Poland’s neighbours were 
more or less the same now as before, only more brutal and 
more ruthless, this fourth partition differed widely from the 
others. Germany obtained much more in this partition than 
in the former ones, irrespective of the fact that she did not 
receive, in Southern Poland, all the parts which in previous 
partitions were grabbed by Austria. Thus the districts of 
Lwow, Stanislawow and Tarnopol, which were under 
Austria till the last World War, and were now much coveted 
by Hitler because of the Polish oil wells there, went to Russia 
and not to Germany. Nevertheless, Germany now received 
if not the larger, certainly the richer part of Poland. 

Of the 150,000 square miles of Polish territory Germany 
occupied 55,000 squate miles and Russia 95,000. The 
sixteen Polish voyevodhsips, or districts, were divided 
between the two Powers: they occupied eight districts each. 
Only slight corrections were made in the south and north 
for strategical reasons. Germany occupied the districts of 
Warsaw, Lodz, Kielce, Poznan, Pomorze, Slask or Silesia, 
Cracow and Lublin. Russia occupied the districts of the 
Lwow, Stanislawow, Tarnopol, Volynia, Polesie, 
Nowogtodek, ‘Bialystok and Vilno. A part of the latter 
district, with the city of Vilno, Russia ceded to Lithuania. 
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As regards the population, some 21,000,000 went to 
Germany and just over 14,000,000 to Russia. The 21,000 000 
under German rule include 18,000,000 Poles, 1,700,000 Jews, 
800,000 Germans, 200,000 Ukrainians and about 90,000 
Russians and Czechs. In the territories occupied by Russian 
troops live 4,500,000 Poles, 6,000,000 Ukrainians, 2,000,000 
White Russians, nearly 1,500,000 Jews, 95,000 Germans and 
some 125,000 Russians and Czechs. 

The number of Jews living now under the Russian 
occupation is much higher than lived in those territories 
before the war. At least 300,000 Jews from Warsaw, Lodz, 
Kalisz, Katowice, Cracow and other localities, which fell into 
German hands, escaped during September to places in Eastern 
Poland now under Russia. Small numbers of Jews are still 
infiltrating into the Russian areas pressed by severe persecution 
and massacres in the Nazi occupied zones. 

Thus Russia, although she received now, as in former 
partitions, most of the Polish territories, obtained fewer 
inhabitants and the poorer part of them. The rich, creative 
elements as well as the main Polish industries and big towns 
are under Germany. Of the ten big Polish cities, Germany 
received eight, Russia only two—Lwow, with 318,000 
inhabitants, and Vilno, 210,000. Warsaw, with 1,200,000 
people; Lodz with 700,000; Poznan, 270,000; Cracow, 
255,000, and the others, including Lublin, 120,000 and 
Gdynia with 130,000, are all under Germany. It is in the 
German. part that the most densely populated areas in Poland 
are found. And it is here, too, that Poland’s best cultivated 
farms, leading industries, iron, steel and textile, as well as 
coal mines, are placed. 

Before the outbreak of the war there were in Poland 
3,200,000 holdings and farmsteads. Of these Germany 
obtained 1,400,000. About 60 per cent. of the large, highly 
modernised and productive estates in the country fell into 
German hands. The best cultivated farms Poles possessed 
in the Poznanian and Pomorze districts are now being taken 
away from them and distributed among Germans from the 
Baltic States. ‘Two-fifths (19,000,000 acres) of all the arable 
land in Poland went to Germany in addition to 4,000,000 acres 
of meadows and 10,000,000 acres of forest. Russia obtained 
31,000,000 acres of arable land and about 15,000,000 of Polish 
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forest. Of the livestock, Germany obtained roughly about 
160,000 Polish horses, overt 4,000,000 cows, 4,000,000 pigs 
and some 700,000 sheep. 

Whilst Russia shared in the division of Polish soil, farms, 
forests, horses and cattle, she was almost completely excluded 
from most of the other spoils. Germany’s biggest gains were 
the Polish coal mines and Polish industries, of which Russia 
was given only a fraction. 

As a coal-producing country Poland ranked seventh on 
the list. She had seventy working mines in three districts, 
the Silesian, the Cracow, and the Dombrowa district with 
some 65,000 miners, producing over 30,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. In September, 1938, Teschen returned to Poland, 
adding new rich coal mines to those already possessed. All 
of them now went to Germany. A few days before the war 
broke out a meeting of Polish coalowners and miners took 
place at Katowice to arrange for the flooding of the mines in 
case of war. But only two or three mines were actually 
flooded. It soon appeared that the Germans quickly learned 
of the Polish decision to flood the mines and took effective 
steps to prevent it. On the night when German soldiers 
received orders to invade Poland several hundred fully armed 
members of the Young German Party in Silesie surrounded 
all the Polish mines, overpowered the guarding policemen and 
took possession of the mines, threatening to shoot anyone 
who dared to flood or damage them. The move was so 
unexpected and well planned that very little damage could be 
done. A number of Polish miners who disregarded the 
threat were actually shot by the Nazis. 

The Young German Party, it should be recalled, was 
officially tolerated by the Polish régime, and the founder of 
the Party, Dr. Wiesner, was even made a Senator in the Polish 
Senate by the President, acting on Colonel Beck’s advice. 
How the organisation learned of the Polish intention to flood 
the mines, how they were able to obtain such large quantities 
of arms, including machine guns, remains a mystery, but by 
this sudden move they ensured German possession of Polish 
mines and undamaged coalfields. 

The Polish salt mines near Cracow, amongst the largest 
in the world, also fell into German hands. The flooding of 
these mines would have been an easy matter, for a lake of 
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considerable extent actually flows just by the side of the salt 
mines underground in Wieliczka. But, for some teason, 
they were left undestroyed and the Nazis are now exploiting 
them for their own use. 

Polish oilfields, however, went to the Russians. The 
whole of the Boryslaw region, Southern Poland, producing 
some 500,000 tons of crude oil annually, is under Russia. 
A few wells were damaged and a few only burned out before 
the enemy artived. Although the production of oil in 
Poland was low it can easily be raised and doubled, or even 
trebled, if new borings are carried out. Before the War of 
1914 the same oilfields in Southern Poland produced over 
1,000,000 tons annually. 

With the exception of a few cement, paper, leather and 
rubber factories, almost 90 per cent. of Poland’s industries 
fell into German hands. Thus the complete Polish steel and 
iron industry, situated chiefly in Silesia and Western Poland, 
is now under Germany. One of the largest steel and iron 
concetns in the world, the Wspolnota Interesow, with the 
finest, most modern smelting works in Europe, is in Katowice, 
Polish Silesia, occupied by German troops almost on the first 
day of the war. Before the war, ovet 20,000 workers were 
employed by that concern which, in recent years, was con- 
trolled by the Polish State, as well as several hundred engineers, 
inventors and some 5,000 officials. Polish tin, zinc, lead, 
pig-iron and rolled-iron plants and works all came under 
German domination. Poland was fifth among the producers 
of zinc in the world, and came before the United Kingdom. 
Over 100,000 tons of zinc came out of Polish plants last year, 
and before the first World War Poland’s production amounted 
to nearly 200,000 tons. 

Of Poland’s textile, chemical and machine industries, 
Russia received very little, the majority of them having been 
obtained by Germany. Russia, however, got a good part 
of Poland’s alcohol, sugar and tobacco industries, as well as a 
fair share of her timber industry. Russia obtained about 
half of the 1,400 alcohol distilleries in Poland. Most of them 
are already working, whilst those under Germany are mostly 
idle because of the shortage of potatoes and molasses which 
the Germans are transporting from Poland to feed the hungry 


population in the Reich. 
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Mote than two-thitds of Poland’s textile industry fell into 
German hands. Poland had three main textile centres. 
These were Lodz, called the Manchester of Poland, Bielsk 
and Bialystok. Only the Bialystok factories are under 
Russia, The first two ate in German hands. Of some 
10,000 textile establishments in Poland, employing normally 
some 200,000 men, Germany obtained well near 7,000. 
All the textile establishments under German occupation are 
now being robbed of their stocks of raw materials, which 
ate transported into Germany. Most of the textile factories 
in Lodz, formerly the property of Jews and Poles, are at a 
standstill, taken over by the Germans. Only the factories 
which belonged to German owners are allowed to work 
freely. 

The Polish electrotechnical and chemical industries largely 
fell into German hands, having been situated chiefly in Central 
and Western Poland. Thrée-quarters of Poland’s 5,000 
chemical establishments went to Germany, including the 
famous Chemical Institute in Watsaw founded by President 
Moscicki. ‘The Polish leather industry was divided in half, 
Russia obtaining some of the most modern tanneries. Russia 
also obtained the most up-to-date Polish rubber factories, 
but only a fraction of the Polish paper works, some of them 
the most modern in existence. 

With regard to Polish armament industry and armament 
factories, most of these went to the Germans. One of 
Poland’s finest armament plants in Pionki, some sixty miles 
from Warsaw, is now German. So are the three Polish 
aeroplane factories which in the past produced some of the 
best machines that ever flew. Almost 80 per cent. of the 
entire Polish Safety Zone, the new industrial zone created in 
order to have a special area with factories devoted to the 
country’s defence, has fallen to the Germans. Russia 
obtained only small slices of that zone in Southern and 


Eastern Poland, but she was given the whole of the textile 
industry in Bialystok, the leather and timber industries in 
and around Vilno, as well as a few armament plants in the 
southern parts. 

The following list of industrial establishments in the 
various Polish districts partitioned between her neighbours 


offers a vivid picture of the amount of industrial booty the 
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invaders shared in Poland, booty of which Germany obtained 
the bulk. At the beginning of 1938 there were in Poland 
252,000 industrial establishments, factories and plants : 


GERMAN OCCUPATION: 
In the district of Warsaw, including the Capital . 40,000 


2d » Lodz és Lodz. - 28,000 
oF » Kielce \ ; ‘ : . 18,500 
4 » Lublin ‘ ‘ , : . 19,500 
- » Pozman . i - 30,000 
»  Pomorze, including Gdynia , . 14,000 
¥ » Silesia ‘ : - 15,000 
od » Cracow . : ‘ ‘ - 15,000 


Russtan OCCUPATION : 


In the whole district of Lwow] . : ‘ . 15,500 
és . Stanislawow . y . 7,500 
‘oe a Tarnopol é f - 6,000 
és és Bialystok. 2 oon, Spgjaee 
‘5 ‘“j Nowogrodek . y . -§,000 
“ i Polesie . ; ( . > 7,000 
me « Volynia . J . . 12,000 
ss Re Vilno . i ‘ -. 6,000 


Thus Germany obtained 180,000 Polish industrial estab- 
lishments, factories, plants, etc., and Russia only 72,000. 
There are as yet no statistics to show the value of the booty 
each invader took in this fourth partition of unhappy Poland. 
But if the booty could be converted into pounds and shillings 
it would be safe to say that Germany obtained more than 
two-thirds of the wealth and wealth-producing establishments 
in Poland. Notwithstanding the fact that in this partition, 
as in the three earlier ones, Russia obtained more territory 
than the other invaders, she was given a much smaller share 
of the real assets and spoils in Poland. This is probably one 
of the reasons why the new demarcation line across occupied 
Poland was changed several times. By an agreement of 
September 22nd Russia was to have had the Lublin district as 
well and was to have had her new borders extended to Warsaw 
with the suburb of Praga, on the east side of the Vistula, as 
a Russian border town. Russia was particularly anxious to 
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obtain at least some of the Polish industrial regions and a 
number of Polish armament factories east of Warsaw, 
including the famous factory at Pionki. 

For about a week this agreement was in force, but the 
German Army Command refused to remove the troops from 
the territories they occupied. A new agreement was finally 
signed on the 29th, moving the Russian frontier further 
eastwatds, leaving Praga, Lublin and Pionki to Germany. 
Compensation for that awaited Russia in the Baltic and 
perhaps awaits her still in Scandinavia. 

J. Canc. 
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MAHAN AND THE PRESENT WAR 


Near ty fifty years ago publication began of a series of works 
with a common theme which had an influence on world 
thought and on world politics that is unparalleled by any 
other books on the art of naval warfare. 

I had the curiosity recently to inquire at some of the more 
important reference libraries whether there had been any 
increased demand for Mahan’s ‘ Sea Power’ books on loan 
since the war began. There had not. Indeed, one librarian 
said to me, ‘ You are the first person who has mentioned 
Mahan in this room for more than a year past.’ And by an 
interesting coincidence that same evening, looking through 
the latest biography of Mahan," I came across this paragraph 
referring to the year 1912: 


He had some evidence in the sales of his books that his ‘ vogue 
was largely over.” He was ‘less in demand and therefore must 
make work ’ for himself ‘ without security that it will be wanted.’ 


Of Mahan it may be said, more truly than Cyrano de 
Bergerac said it of himself, Je voudrais travailler sans souci de 
Sloire ou de fortune. 

The glory came to him, but it is to-day the glory of legend 
more than of knowledge. Scores of people who cite the 
principles which he was the first to clarify and made under- 
standed, who talk glibly of the influence of sea power on 
history, have no first-hand knowledge of the processes of 
thought on which he based those principles nor of the 
historical evidence he adduced in support of his conclusions. 
Those far-distant storm-beaten volumes on which the quoters 
never looked, lie unnoticed, like Nelson’s ships off Toulon, 
exerting their unremitting daily silent pressure from the shelves 
of the libraries and yet are as little counted as is a Navy after 
the Peace Treaty has been signed. 


1° Mahan, by Capt. W. D. Puleston, U.S.N. (Jonathan Cape, 155.) 
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If we but turn the pages casually there are phrases which 
come leaping to the eye most apt to the position in which we 
find ourselves to-day. 


The harassment and distress caused to a country by serious 
interference with its commerce will be conceded by all. It is 
doubtless a most important secondary operation of naval war and 
is not likely to be abandoned until war itself shall cease; but 
regarded as a primary and fundamental measure sufficient in itself 
to crush an enemy, it is probably a delusion, and a most dangerous 
delusion when presented in the fascinating garb of cheapness to the 
representatives of a people. 


And again in a footnote elsewhere he wrote : 


This is not the place for a discussion of commerce destroying 
as a method of war, but having given myself, as I believe, historical 
demonstration that as a sole or principal resource, maintained by 
scattered cruisers only, it is insufficient, I wish to warn public 
opinion against the reaction, the return swing of the pendulum, 
seen by me with dismay, which would make it of no use at all and 
under a plea of immunity to ‘ private property’ so-called would 
exempt from attack the maritime commerce of belligerents. 


Every phrase in those two passages has a meaning for us 
at present. For ‘scattered cruisers’ we must read U-boats 
admittedly, but the principle does not vary. The Germany 
of Hitler, like the Germany of the Kaiser, is bemused by the 
iteration of the cry that the U-boat war has broken the sea 
power of Britain, that all her seaborne trade is dead. Is it, 
indeed, already forgotten in Germany that the similar cam- 
paign of 1917-1918 proved to be a most dangerous delusion ? 
Some might ask if this had ever been known there, but beyond 
question it was bitterly realised twenty years ago. Those who 
read some of the post-war literature of the sea affair by 
German writers know that the lesson was there to be read by 
those who would. Later when nazigation replaced navigation 
for the Ship of State the lesson was obliterated. Whatever 
Germany did must be right and victorious and it was the 
lessons of history that were a delusion. 

Yet what are the facts about the U-boat war ? 

In twenty-seven weeks 168 British merchantmen of 640,000 
tons have been sunk. On the face of it a considerable figure, 
viewed as a single item of information. But it needs to be 
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placed against relevant items from history. In the Seven 
Years’ War the privateers of Dunkirk, as shown by the 
Admiralty Court records of the port, took 703 prizes of a 
value of £15,363,062—and that was in one nest of corsairs 
alone! Yet at the end of that war, as a hero worshipper of 
ptivateering pathetically puts it, 


the King’s harbour was rendered unusable, its locks and canals 
damaged, its jettics broken, its fortifications rased . . . and at the 
costs of the King an English commissioner was installed at Dunkirk 
to supervise the demolition. 


In the American War of 1778-1783 Dunkirk revived. A 
small group of American corsair captains working from the 
port captured British ships and cargoes worth £12,500,000 
(in the money of those days, be it noted), while the total 
damage done to British seaborne trade by the 160 Dunkirk 
privateers in that wat was 1,002 prizes of a gross value of 
£65,000,000. In the Napoleonic wars the losses due to 
ptivateering were so severe that Parliament passed the Convoy 
Act in 1798 enforcing ships sailing under escort, yet between 
1797 and 1802 the Boulogne privateers took 201 prizes, and 
the total prizes taken during the wars has been put by one 
historian at 10,871. 


The conclusion of the War found Great Britain firmly estab- 
lished, not only as the supreme naval power in the world, but also 
as the leading commercial one. France, which for centuries had 
been her continual enemy, was exhausted and no longer dangerous. 
. . . Had there been no British Navy Napoleon might well have 
reduced the greater part of the Old World to subjection and have 
inscribed the name of France right across the map from Kerry to 
Celebes. 


To-day for Napoleon we may read Hitler. 

Lest it be said that these examples are inadmissible, since 
they refer to the age of sail and to the history of Britain 
before the Industrial Era, we must round off the material with 
facts from the last war. Privateering had been abolished ; 
submarine commerce-destroying had taken its place. In 1915 
Britain lost 417 ships and 476 in 1916. With the coming 
of the unrestricted submarine warfare the total for 1917 
rose to 1,227 and in 1918 it fell to 560. The total tonnage 
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lost by submarine, mine, cruisers and aircraft was 7,829,900 
tons. 

Yet in the end it was Germany upon whom the ‘ unre- 
mitting daily silent pressure of sea force’ bore hardest, 
Germany who pleaded for an Armistice, the ships of the 
German navy that steamed as captives into their opponent’s 
bases. 

These are things for which the teaching of Mahan should 
-have prepared public opinion in this country. He fore- 
shadowed what would be the outcome of any reliance on 
commerce-destruction as a primary motive in sea war. For 
that, as all his works tend to demonstrate, is not ‘ Sea Power.’ 
It is not the denial of overseas movement to the adversary : 
it is but harassment and distress. 

We see the complement of this in the second of the para- 
gtaphs I have quoted from Mahan—the importance of the 
right to impose restrictions on the movements of goods in 
time of war. The legal enforcement of economic war, which 
has taken the place of ‘ blockade ’ as it was still understood in 
the days when Mahan was writing, is a right common to all 
belligerents, but in our wars with Germany it has so chanced 
that geographical conditions have made the right invaluable 
to us and practically worthless to the enemy. This is purely 
fortuitous. The position would not arise in any other war. 
Germany occupies ‘ interior lines,’ her direct access to the 
open sea routes is completely barred by the British Isles. But 
even that favourable position by itself would not determine 
the outcome of a war between Britain and Germany unless 
Britain held the command of the sea. 


People often say [Mahan wrote] that such an island or harbour 
will give control over such a body of water. It is an utter, deplor- 
able and ruinous mistake. 


The truth is that to preponderate over the enemy’s sea 
force and so control the sea there must be superior naval force 
as well as geographical advantage. In general, this is taken to 
mean, as the British Admiralty said in a memorandum to the 
Colonial Conference in 1902, that ‘to any Naval Power the 
destruction of the fleet of the enemy must always be the great 
object aimed at.’ Mahan did not subscribe to that view. He 
did not hold that command of the sea is determined by great 
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battles at sea. In the often quoted summing up of his 
influence-philosophy he said : 

The battles of naval warfare are few compared with those on 
land : it is the unremitting daily silent pressure of naval force when 
it has attained command of the sea against an opponent—the con- 
tinuous blocking of communication—which has made sea power so 
decisive an element in the history of the world. 


Does not the history of the whole of the First Great 
War bear out that view ? There were three naval engagements 
during that war that may rank as major operations—the Falk- 
lands, the Dogger Bank and Jutland. Of the three, only one, 
the Falklands, resulted in ‘ the destruction of the fleet of the 
enemy.’ The others were indecisive, as indeed have been so 
many of the major engagements in naval history. The 
number of times the enemy fleet has been ‘ destroyed’ is 
insignificant. The number of times it has been demoralised, 
or, to put it more politely, dissuaded from further activity, is 
far greater. And it is that dissuasion from active effort to 
establish preponderance which constitutes, in the end, com- 
mand of the sea. 

In the present war we started, before any fighting could 
take place, with a material preponderance over Germany far 
greater than the bare margin of 1914. And in both cases the 
immediate effect of war on German communications was 
stoppage of all enemy-borne traffic. In no war in the sailing- 
ship era was there ever such an instantaneous ‘ dry up.’ The 
Germans in 1914 surrendered effective command of the sea 
without any shadow of effort to maintain their traffic or deliver 
any blow to defend it. That they should have done the same 
thing in 1939 is less surprising in view of the disparity in 
naval forces available to both sides, but in 1914 the action of 
Germany undoubtedly introduced an unexpected element into 
the study of the influence of sea power. 

Their acceptance of the loss of freedom of movement for 
their traffic at sea in 1939 deserves comment, however, 
because it does apparently cut across one of the dicta of 
Mahan, not one peculiar to him certainly but much quoted in 
atguments in favour of the building up of naval strength in 
time of peace. 


A Navy, therefore, whose primary sphere of action is war, is 
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. a political factor of the utmost importance in international 
affairs, one more often deterrent than irritant. 

It will be argued hereafter by the enthusiasts for dis- 
armament that this is a misbelief; that since the Nazi hiet- 
archy was not deterred from war by its knowledge of inferior 
naval strength the possession of a large navy is no guarantee 
of peace. Ergo we must reduce our Navy because it is not a 
deterrent but potentially an irritant. Already the disarma- 
ment ‘fans’ are at work preparing the ground for the next 
great Naval Limitation Conference. There were signs of it 
even in Mr. Cordell Hull’s conversations with the American 
journalists about the Sumner Welles’ mission. Among the 
American projects for a post-wat reconstruction of the 
battered world is a disarmament conference. 

Those who still cling pathetically to that ideal are either 
blind to the patent facts of 1921, 1927, 1930 and 1936 or must 
be in woeful ignorance of them. Certainly no British 
journalist who was attached to those conferences has any 
excuse for harbouring a hope that naval disarmament is 
obtainable or even that it is desirable. Germany was no 
party to those conferences; her building programme 
played no part in the rivalries and the manceuvres behind the 
scenes and in the sub-committees as well as in the private 
and most decidedly unofficial chats, which were ‘ off the 
record’ and so were not conversations in the diplomatic 
sense. The only national pride that was denied and mortified 
by those treaties was the British. The only national 
existence that was imperilled by them was the British. 

Moreover, it was the knowledge that Britain had so 
complacently submitted to the whittling down of her one 
source of strength that was at the root of the Nazi misunder- 
standing of British policy. And that attitude of concession 
on sea armament carried us further and further into peril when 
it produced the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. For our 
action appeared to the Hitlerites and the Hessites and the 
Goebbelites and the Himmlerites, and all those heathen 
raging furiously together, as a pledge that we would concede 
them anything. If we would accept a new German Navy— 
equal, be it noted, to the fleet allowed to France under the 
Limitation Treaties !—then we must indeed be sectetly in 
favour of the Hitler regime. To the German mind no other 
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explanation seemed reasonable. Certainly no German 


Government—Nazi, Republican or Monarchist—would ever 
have made such a concession to us if the positions had been 
reversed. 

The British Navy was not a deterrent in the negotiations 
of 1938 and 1939 because the Nazis could not credit that it 
would ever be thrown into the scale against them. And that 
belief they owed to the Agreement of 1935. 

Reconstruction of the German Navy was not a necessity 
even for the existence of the Nazi State. It was, as Admiral 
Sit Herbert Richmond has trenchantly pointed out, for 
ptestige and not for defence that Germany wanted a big navy. 
Hers was not the attitude of Burke in 1793 : ‘I dread being 
too much dreaded,’ he said in the great speech on Allied 
policy which foreshadowed so remarkably the Armed Neu- 
tralities of fourteen years later. This leads to consideration of 
a side of the work of Mahan that is seldom referred to in the 
writings of British students of his works. At the time the 
Sea Power series appeared our commentators on naval 
matters were so much impressed by his appreciations of 
British naval history, so enthusiastic over the clarity of the 
lessons deduced by him from the teachings of British naval 
operations, that they rarely touched upon the fact that the 
books were written (as were the lectures to the Annapolis 
Naval College which were the basis of the books) to awaken 
American opinion to the need for a great navy. Captain 
Puleston is in no doubt on this point. 


Mahan had written his book (the first of the series) to rekindle 
among his own countrymen their former interest in sea power. He 
believed Americans had been so engrossed in developing the 
interior of the continent that they had unnecessarily thrown away 
a great heritage. He did not want his country to follow the example 
of France under Louis XIV and become primarily a land power. 


But at the same time he frankly calls Mahan ‘ an apostle 
of expansion,’ and it chanced that coincident with the publica- 
tion of Mahan’s works there was in the United States a 
national leader to whom the title could even more aptly be 
applied. Theodore Roosevelt seized upon the Sea Power 
books to help him in converting American public opinion to 
a policy of expansion across the seas. Letters from Roosevelt 
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and Senator Lodge to Mahan (some quoted by Captain 
Puleston, others appearing in an earlier biography by Mr. 
Charles Carlisle Taylor *) show clearly the influence he had 
on the expanding programmes of naval construction for the 
United States. It might even be argued (and not easily 
disproved) that the teachings of Mahan led the United States 
into the position of being obliged to call the Washington 
Naval Conference of 1921 in order to check the growth of 
the world’s naval building programmes, the largest of which 
was that planned by America. 

Both Captain Puleston and Mr. Taylor write of Mahan 
as they personally knew him. Neither book can be held to 
be a critical appraisement of the man either as a historian or 
as a philosopher of belligerency. (It is a curious fact that 
almost the only criticism of Mahan has been directed by a 
few writers against his literary style whereas most of those 
who have read him have found in his phrasing both clarity 
of expression and a certain musical rhythm that makes for 
ease and pleasure in reading.) 

Both books ate the work of hero-worshippers, but both 
together have a considerable value in their presentation of the 
man himself, his environment and personality, and particularly 
his professional career at sea, and in enabling any who care 
nowadays to come to the study of the Sea Power series 
without the opportunity of personal contact with the author 
to build for themselves a comprehensive picture of the 
circumstances which gave birth to the books. 


H. C. FEerrasy. 
* The Life of Admiral Mahan, by Charles Carlisle Taylor. (John Muttay.) 
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DR. HJALMAR HORACE GREELEY SCHACHT 


WHEN this war is over many of the men, now prominent in 
the Nazi régime, may become figures of the past, whose lives 
and actions will be of historical interest only. It is very 
possible, however, that Dr. Schacht, who has survived many 
changes of government in Germany, may appear at the 
conference table to discuss financial readjustments as his 
country’s representative. For this reason it would be well 
for us in England to bear in mind what type of man he is. 
Much has been written about his successful career as head of 
the Reichsbank, and his work as German Currency Commis- 
sioner in 1923, when the mark was stabilised, increased his 
ptestige to legendary proportions. But the character and 
motives of this ‘economic wizard’ are rarely analysed, and 
one cannot help wondering whether English financiers do 
not still trust him too implicitly. 

In common with Rosenberg, or Hitler himself, Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht was not entirely German by origin. 
He was born in 1877 in the town of Tingleff in Slesvig- 
Holstein, on the Danish-German frontier, and his grandfather, 
a physician, was in the service of the Danish Government 
and an avowed enemy of Prussia. After the war of 1864, 
by the Treaty of Vienna, when Slesvig-Holstein was ceded 
to Prussia, the inhabitants of the Duchies were given the right 
to transfer their residence abroad if they left within six years. 
Dr. Schacht’s father, obviously as anti-Prussian as his father 
before him, chose to begin a new life in America rather than 
become a Prussian subject, and be forced to serve in the 
Prussian Army. He went to America in 1870, taking his 
family with him. By the time his son Hjalmar was born, 
however, he had tited of unsuccessful ventures in the United 
States. He returned to Prussia in 1876: an American 
citizen. His devotion to America was reflected in the names 
he gave his son. 
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Hjalmar Schacht attended the ‘ Johanneum Gymnasium’ 
in Hamburg, and then the University of Kiel, where he wrote 
a doctor’s thesis on the British mercantile system in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuties. In his youth, Dr. 
Schacht was in no way outstanding except in his self-assurance. 
‘ An industrious boy,’ read the records of the Johanneum, 
‘in no way outstanding, either at work or at play.’ And 
when he left the ‘Gymnasium’ his teachers stated that ‘ he 
had talent; regards himself as destined to greatness,’ 

Dr. Schacht began his career as a journalist on the K/eines 
Journal, a paper which, curiously enough, Dr. Goebbels 
suppressed years later because it was an ‘alien and filthy 
scandal sheet,’ but by 1900 Schacht was really launched on 
his career as an economist. The exporters’ association 
employed him in their ‘Central Office for the Preparation of 
Commercial Treaties,’ and from there he went to the Handels- 
vertragsverein, the ‘Commercial Treaty Association,’ where 
he must have shown marked ability, for the chairman of the 
association, Geheimrat Waldemar Miiller, of the Dresdner 
Bank, in 1903, transferred Schacht to the statistical department 
of his bank. By 1908 Schacht was made an assistant director 
of the Dresdner Bank, where he remained until the outbreak 
of wat in 1914. 

Dr. Schacht was appointed as financial adviser to the office 
of the German Governor-General in Belgium, but he was 
abruptly dismissed within a year, because, as was pointed out 
years later by members of the Reichsbank board of directors 
who opposed his appointment as President, ‘ there had been 
an incident in Belgium.’ Since the World War Dr. Schacht 
has built up such a reputation that this ‘ incident’ is usually 
forgotten. It is, however, officially recorded in a ‘ Communi- 
cation from the Reichsbankdirektorium to the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State at the Chancellory of the Reich of 
December 14th, 1923.’ This communication read as follows : 


The documents show in the first place that Herr Dr. Schacht, 
who belonged to the Dresdner Bank as (assistant) director, but had 
been appointed to the banking section of the Governor-General’s 
office, placed orders with the Generalintendantur for the remittance of 
Belgian francs in the interest of the Dresdner Bank. In so doing 
he infringed the obligations imposed on him by his official position. 
We do not wish to judge this infringement harshly, for by Dr. 
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Schacht’s whole training and past activities he belonged not to the 
civil service but to the business world. What is much more serious 
and is decisive for us is that when asked for details at the board 
meeting on July 3, 1915, he gave insincere replies to the questions 
asked him ; and when this insincerity was pointed out to him on 
July 15, 1915, he tried to justify himself by a ‘ far-fetched ’ explana- 
tion of his statements. His insincerity also shows that he evidently 
did not consider what he had done in the interests of the Dresdner 
Bank as unobjectionable, for otherwise, at the board meeting, he 
would openly have admitted what he had done. Accordingly the 
Secretary of State for the Interior, in a decision of August 3, 1915, 
reprimanded Herr Dr. Schacht, who had in the meantime resigned 
his position in the banking section, and Dr. Schréder, who was then 
a Geheimer Oberfinanzrat, and is now State Secretary, rightly and 
properly concluded his statement on the records of July 6, 1915 
with the words: ‘The disingenuousness (brought home to Dr. 
Schacht) represents such a lack of honesty that any trustful colla- 
boration with him is no longer possible for me.’ 


Naturally, after this scandal, the Dresdner Bank could no 
longer retain the services of their over-zealous employee, 
and Dr. Schacht had to find work elsewhere. There are no 


records to show why, at this time, he was not called up by 
the military authorities. He was never, like his Fuhrer, a 
Frontsoldat. Instead he spent the rest of the war on the staff 
of the Nationalbank, a private bank (despite the name) much 
less influential than the Dresdner Bank from which he had 


come. 

The fact that Dr. Schacht’s career was not ruined by the 
Belgian ‘ incident’ is due not only to his undoubted ability, 
but to his shrewdness and his self-control as well. He did 
not attract attention to what had happened in Brussels by 
defending himself against any attacks, and he has consistently 
followed this policy throughout his career. He waits quietly 
until his opponents have talked themselves out, and the cause 
of their antagonism is forgotten. In 1926, for instance, 
Alfred Rosenberg, the Nazi theorist, challenged Schacht 
sharply in a book called Novemberképfe, which was later 
forbidden by the National Socialist Party, but Schacht did 
not respond to this challenge. The Nazis were a growing 
party, and Schacht was wise enough to realise that the Party, 
or some influential Nazi, might one day be useful to him, 
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and he had no intention of widening the breach by responding 
to Rosenberg’s attack. Rosenberg had written : 


Dr. Schacht has as yet entirely failed to notice the fact that he 
has lost his honour ; after all, he has now lived four years under 
the public accusation of being a criminal offender against the 
German people and the executioner of German trade and industry, 
without attempting to obtain legal redress for this insult ; for this 
reason I should like here to offer him once more the opportunity 
to be so kind as to make good this omission. 


Actually, it was apparent soon after the war that Schacht’s 
watchful waiting had been the best tactics after his unhappy 
wart experience. The National Bank was taken over by a 
very able Jewish banker, Julius Goldschmidt, who trans- 
formed this insignificant concern into the powerful Darm- 
stddter und National Bank, generally known as the Danat 
Bank. Asa junior director in this bank Schacht’s great chance 
had come. His rise to power was brought about by the 
ascendency of his chief, Jakob Goldschmidt. 

Towards the end of 1923, the German currency was in 
chaos and something had to be done to avoid economic ruin. 
Havenstein, the President of the Reichsbank, was generally 
blamed by the public for the inflation. To reawaken public 
confidence a new President was obviously necessary. The 
Parties of the Right recommended Helfferich. The Socialists 
and Democrats were looking for a candidate, when Jakob 
Goldschmidt recommended his man Schacht as ideally suited : 
he was a founder member of the Democratic Party founded 
after the war, he was an able financier, he was unknown and 
his name had in no way been connected with the depreciation 
of the currency. German Republicans, who were determined 
to fill the post with an avowed Liberal, and not with an 
anti-Republican like Helfferich, accepted Herr Goldschmidt’s 
suggestion with enthusiasm. Georg Bernhard’s Vossische 
Zeitung and other Liberal newspapers launched a publicity 
campaign in support of Schacht. 

This campaign met with great resistance. Not only did 
the directors of the Reichsbank point out that Dr. Schacht’s 
‘past was not blameless,’ they also—and as events proved 
quite unjustly—underestimated his ability. ‘ He has attained 
no position of any eminence in banking,’ they pointed out. 
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‘He has hardly had any contact with banks of issue’ they 
complained, and ‘above all,’ they concluded, ‘we see no 
sign in him of the creative energy we need for the restoration 
of our currency.’ 

The Left Parties, however, were adamant, and on 
December 22nd, 1923, President Ebert sent for Dr. Schacht 
and asked him whether he would take over the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank. Later, when he proved himself to be 
politically disloyal to those parties which put him in power, 
many German Liberals tried to minimise his achievements in 
stabilising the mark. They contended that he merely carried 
out plans made by Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, the Minister of 
Finance, or followed up suggestions made by Dr. Luther, the 
Minister of Food. Actually these derogatory statements are 
quite unjust and unjustified: Dr. Schacht was the man 
responsible for the stabilisation of the mark, he did the job, 
he took the risks involved in introducing the Rentenmark, 
and it would be ridiculous not to give him the credit for this 
outstanding achievement. As the German people said : 


Wer hat die Rentenmark gebracht ? 
Der Retter, er heisst Hjalmar Schacht—— 


All of Dr. Schacht’s financial measures introduced since 
1923, the astuteness with which (from the German point of 
view) he has handled foreign loans and foreign investors, 
have proven that he is undoubtedly one of the most able 
economists of our day, but if, in future, our representatives 
meet him at a peace conference they will have to deal with a 
politician rather than with an economist. Dr. Schacht’s 
admirers often attribute his personal success solely to his 
financial genius. They say that he always secures for himself 
a position of power because he is indispensable to any German 
Government which happens to be in power. Actually, he 
owes his continued influence to his political rather than to his 
financial talents. He is first and foremost a politician, 
moving cautiously between political factions, who has consis- 
tently proved that, above all, he knows that his position will 
be secure with the winning side. 

Few men of our time have demonstrated an equal ability 
to change their opinions, and fewer still, as the Americans 
would express it, ‘ have got away with it’ as Dr. Schacht has 
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done without, except for short periods, losing power, influence 
and prestige. And throughout these changes of attitude he 
retains a manner of absolute sincerity ; all of his masters and 
collaborators in Germany have always trusted him implicitly. 
The Left Parties had such confidence in him that they made 
him the President of the Reichsbank, and he was equally 
popular later with Stresemann, Briining and Hitler. Before 
anti-semitism was accepted in Germany, Schacht was an 
industrious collaborator of a Jewish banker, later, in inter- 
views in the United States, he refused to defend the Jews in 
Germany. During the Republic he was a contributor to 
the Berliner Tageblatt and other Liberal newspapers; he was a 
Freemason and an individualist. 

He was one of those Germans, however, who early 
realised that totalitarianism would soon replace individualism, 
and before he officially abandoned his democratic views he 
cultivated a personal friendship with the Fabrer. During 
1930 and 1931, before Hitler came into power, he often stayed 
with Schacht on his country estate in Gihlen, near Berlin. 
In 1931, Dr. Schacht’s daughter, with that curious German 
lack of humour, told the writer of this article that her mother’s 
dog in Giihlen had been trained to raise its paw in the Hitler 
salute. Now, Dr. Schacht’s adherence to the Fwbrer is more 
serious ; on his coat, beneath his rather high stiff collar, he 
wears the Goldenes Parteiabzeichen, the golden Nazi emblem 
awarded only to the most distinguished Party members. 

Dr. Schacht’s economic theories have been as changeable 
as his personal loyalties. In 1926, for instance, the Demo- 
cratic Party, which he had helped to found, supported the 
movement for expropriating German princes. (It will be 
remembered that there were about 15,000,000 votes favouring 
this expropriation at the referendum deciding this issue.) 
Dr. Schacht then resigned from the Democratic Party on the 
grounds that, as President of the Reichsbank, he would lose 
the confidence of international finance if he associated himself 
with any movement in favour of confiscating private property. 
Yet when he became a follower of Hitler, he did not object 
to the expropriation of Jews or other anti-Nazi elements. 
He performed a similar vo/te face in connection with the 
Young Plan, of which he was a signatory.’ In January, 1930, 
he resigned as President of the Reichsbank in the middle of the 
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Hague Conference on Reparations because, so he said, he 
disapproved of the Young Plan (which was then very 
unpopular in Germany). 

Dr. Schacht has steered a very cautious course between 
the various currents within the Nazi movement. In 
November, 1937, he declared that on the one hand he was 
opposed to the extravagance of the Nazi Party, while on the 
other he emphasised that ‘ he would never follow any other 
policy than that of the Fébrer. As the Financial News 
pointed out at that time (November 8th, 1937): ‘ There are 
apparently two Dr. Schachts. One of them was courageous 
enough to protest in public against the policy of reckless 
spending adopted by the Fabrer. The other Dr. Schacht 
made a statement endorsing that very same policy.’ 

When, in 1939, Dr. Schacht left the Reichsbank, but was 
retained as ‘ Minister without Portfolio’ and sent on a world 
tour to investigate Nazi interests, a German newspaper had 
a very suitable headline. ‘ Dr. Schacht geht und bleibt, it said, 
‘Dr. Schacht goes, yet remains.’ And though, officially, he 
is now living on his estate as a private individual, he remains 
a force in Germany. One feels that he is awaiting the out- 
come of the war, that he is one of the powers behind the 
Nazi régime, that not only Germans, but we, too, will have 
to reckon with him again. 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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Mipway down the wall, a deep gold bar 

Thrusts huge flambent globes, clutched petals grandiose, 
(Theme One) 

Whose tremor, a writhing of clamour, 

Draws 

From silks haphazard hung, or vases gilt, 

Pink and pale blue, effete and delicate-handled, 
From leaping, gesticulating bronze, 

Or marble, purple clock, Louis-Quatorze, 

Or tilted mapped-out sphere, 

(One line projecting, swerving, wildly, into the other) 
—From all these draws 

All colour, form and individuality. 


Foam of neat-limned heads against metallic ground : 
(Theme Two) 

From varied visages of pain, 

There radiates 

Hair, curled or drooping spade-like, 

Leading their well-bred anguish of the senses 
Into the rhythmic spokes of richly-jewelled robes, 
Sweeping dispersedly, with majesty, 

Slantwise from that sad central figure in white : 
Jerked—waves frothing irregularly : 

A stylised dance, dead stuff and living flesh 
Assimilated, one. 


Buildings hurry round the prancing feet 

Of agitated temples, and the dwellers, 

(Theme Three) 

As if absorbed 

Into their old-time Flemish burgherdom 

As in a picture (whether 

Lingering at grand street doors, or walking primly, 
471 
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Black-garbed, white-cowled)—hurry, hobble, totter 
Over the tumbled cobbles, 

By painted cottages, peppered with scroll-like tiles, 
Up to stone flambeaux wriggling through the heavens, 
And fluttering, wind-fanned angels, blowing trumps 
Where cherubs, dimpled, exuberantly baroque, 

Scatter crisp grapes and bursting pomegranates 
Against the sapphire sky. 


And so (Synthesis One) 

Into the calm and tranquil patterning 

Of beige and greyish masses, 

Seized in swift motion, reft of colour, elongated, 
With rigid squares, each framing (say) a child 
(Peaceful dried flowers) or noble, eager head, 
Or etched steel cross sunk in a purple tomb ; 

Into serenity of golden walls 

With broad, black, limited, T-shaped crucifix, 
Silent, eternal, pure: Reality 

Of Theological Dogma, adamant, 

Heavy with splendour, strange yet never varying ; 
Into short perpendicular grooves of stone 
Subduing all the thrills of accident 

To abstract passion of form, 

To might of mental concept and design, 

Into all three, through rarer worlds, 

We tise : 


Till, suddenly, the placid ceiling 

Breaking to merry life 

(Laughing wine-coils, vine-curls, tendrils and leaves, 
Eighteenth Century dolphins, urns 

Whitewashed and frivolous and clean 

(Cleanness of intellectual joy) 

Remembers the blossoming lace-work 

(Final Synthesis) 

Of Van der Weyden’s daintily gilded arches, 

Hears the trilling of the many and hurrying carillons, 
Singing out over the town 

And over the listening, drowsy countryside 
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Gay old songs and gayer canticles 

(The salvoed carollings of the wind 

From long millenniums of 

And stamping now on the viewless labyrinths of air 
Legends and miracles and dreams; ° 

The whole of an ancient and phenomenal past 

Into a strange, new Being, 

A sparkling and an everlasting froth 

Of living sound, 

Transformed, 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
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THREE NOVELS OF ‘VICTORIAN’ ENGLAND}! 


*VICTORIANISM’” is nowadays the mode in period-fiction, 
Novels are still written about Florence and the Medici, about 
the Elizabethans, about Cavaliers and Roundheads, about the 
bucks and blue-stockings of the eighteenth century ; but for 
every one of these and other once popular themes, there are 
four or five which claim to be ‘ Victorian.’ 

For this preponderance there are two main reasons. In 
the first place, the label ‘ Victorian’ is conveniently vague— 
or rather has become so, thanks to the laxity with which it is 
used. Any kind of a story taking place between (about) 1830 
and 1900 can describe itself as ‘ Victorian,’ whether or no it 
makes any attempt to portray the mentalities and incidents of 
those seventy years. No other historical period can with such 
ease be first adopted and then ignored ; for each likely alter- 
native demands some amount of verisimilitude and, being 
farther away than Victorianism, requires a characterisation 
and a background peculiar to itself. A second reason why 
Victorianism appeals to the novelist of to-day is that it offers 


a long period of comparative stability (and one within 
tolerably easy reach of human memory) during which a tale 
of generations may develop. Two major wars within twenty- 
five years have destroyed our own epoch as a field of man- 
ceuvte for sustained novel-writing. The division between 


the world of 1914 and that of 1919 was deep enough. How 
deep will be that between 1939 and the year after the present 


war, no man can say. It may well be unbridgeable. In 

consequence any ambitious and crowded story starting in the 

twentieth century is at the mercy of historical upheavals, 

which so disrupt its course as to make cumulative effect 
virtually unattainable. 

After these general impulses to Victorianism come specific 

1 He and His, by Reginald Carter (Cape, tos. 6d. net); The Inberitors, by. Harley 


Williams (Rich and Cowan, 8s. 6d. net); I Shall Not Want, by Norman Collins 
(Gollancz, 85. 6d. net). 
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whys and hows. There are as many motives as methods in 
setting a story in the nineteenth century, and the books 
selected for this month’s notice conveniently (and successfully) 
illustrate three of each. 

The aspirant to write a Victorian novel can translate his 
very mind into Victorian idiom and write, not only a story 
about Victorianism, but a story as (almost) a Victorian might 
have written it. Of such is Mr. Reginald Carter. Or he can 
make use of some antiquarian or historical enthusiasm of his 
own to give Victorian colour to a tale of succeeding genera- 
tions, who in themselves might actually have lived through 
almost any changing period. Of such is Mr. Harley Williams. 
Or (like Mr. Norman Collins) he can sidestep the disturbances 
of contemporary life, and during the peaceful decades of the 
nineties and early nineteen-hundreds develop, without inter- 
ruption, the sombre tale of a devout chapel-goer who becomes 
a business magnate, and builds up a great department store 
which, designed as a monument, proves to be a tombstone. 

First, He and His by Reginald Carter. This is one of those 
curious books which ‘remembers’ better than it ‘ reads.’ 
Mr. Carter affects a wordy deliberation of style, which is 
presumably intentional and, if it were only a little simpler, 
would be as ‘ period’ as Trollope. But it is considerably less 
simple ; and one suspects that Mr. Carter (who is ingeniously 
determined to give no indication of the date of his story) has 
been tempted to enliven the leisured manner of mid-Victorian- 
ism with touches of the swifter technique of an earlier age— 
a dash of Jane Austen’s delicate malice, even a flavouring of 
the learned irony of Peacock. The result is often successful ; 
but at other times its incongruity is disconcerting. 


Inevitably, seeing how carefully he covers his tracks, the 


teader tries to pin Mr. Carter to a specific decade. There is 
very little evidence to help him. Rubber-tyres have not yet 
been fitted to carriages; a photograph of a relation is a 
normal object on a mantelpiece; the current fashion in 
women’s clothes is ‘extremely skimpy’; to return to its 
owner a ‘ borrowed yellow-back ’ is an action so unimportant 
as to be almost negligible. On the strength of these clues 
my own guess is the seventies, which guess (if correct) 
explains why the author’s manner is often uneasily in conflict 
with his matter. 
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But after He and His has been read, exaggeration and 
incompatibilities of style are forgotten and story and 
characterisation remain in the mind. Both are excellent. 
Henry Wroth, a wealthy land-owner with enlightened views 
on housing and treatment of tenants, has two sons. Harty, 
the elder, was born out of wedlock because his father believed 
in free unions and could afford to indulge his belief. Harry’s 
mother died in giving him birth. Norman, the younger, is 
the son of Henry Wroth’s lawful wife, whom he married 
after the death of his loved mistress. Norman’s mother is a 
peeress in her own right and the title will descend to her son. 
As a wife she was not a success, and now lives apart both from 
Wroth and herson. The story of He and His is the story of the 
half-brothers, their father, the mother of one of them, 
their grandmother, and their neighbours and friends. It is an 
intricate affair, but Mr. Carter never fumbles with the instincts 
and qualities of his cast. Bastardy plays a large part in the 
dramatic development of the tale, and I have seen at least one 
review of the book which brushed this theme aside as a typical 
Victorian fuss-about-nothing. If nowadays bastardy is the 
merest commonplace in circles where property and titles have 
to pass, I have kept to unenlightened paths. But I still dare to 
think that it is not the subject of He and His which makes it so 
successful a period-piece. Rather is it the well-imagined and 
subtly differentiated group of characters, whose interactions 
and processes of thought are so convincingly mid-Victorian 
that they could only have lived in that serene yet earnest epoch. 

The Inheritors by Harley Williams is a totally different 
affair. It is not primarily a story about the human products 
of Victorianism, but a novel based on a special interest 
of the author’s, which belonged to the nineteenth century 
and therefore required a Victorian setting. It is written 
in an ornate style, with side-references to contemporary 
events piled one on top of the other in the manner of 
Mr. Guedalla. Mr. Williams is good at trappings, and on his 
particular subject more than good. That subject is railway- 
history ; ; and those portions of the book which deal with 
pioneer railway-building, with the railway mania, with the 
industrial changes brought about by railway development, 
ate unfaltering and often exciting 

The design of the novel is interesting. We are taken 
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backwards through three generations of the Smith family, 
whose fortunes and characters are directly or indirectly 
dominated by the grim forcefulness of a great railway pioneer 
whom Queen Victoria created ‘ Sir Augustus.’ Whether the 
modern Prologue and Epilogue are worthy of the story they 
enclose is a matter of opinion. Mr. Williams inclines to be 
apocalyptic when he embarks on the Cycle of Life and the 
Inevitable ; and the love-affait of Sir Augustus’ film-producing 
gteat-great-grandson may be thought mincing and self- 
conscious in contrast to the ambitions, the ruthlessness and the 
secret lusts of the railway magnate. Yet The Inheritors rises at 
times to a high level of sombre excitement. The long-drawn- 
out scenes at Sir Augustus’ death-bed ; the macabre funeral ; 
the hideous clatter of the mill in which Sir Augustus’ daughter 
seeks out the servant-girl he has seduced—these and other 
scenes and incidents could hardly be bettered. But as a whole 
the book lacks the evenness of Mr. Carter’s, and Mr. Williams 
as a craftsman is the more erratic of the two. It is permissible 
to query one detail of period-colouring in a book remarkable 
for accuracy of fact. We are told that in 1871 ‘there was 
always a volume of Ouida by Mrs. Boileau’s bedside to fill 
her sleepless night.’ By this date Ouida had only published 
eight stories comprised in twenty-two volumes. As dis- 
traction for sleepless nights they would hardly have lasted 
long enough to justify the word ‘ always.’ 

And so we come to the third of our so-called Victorian 
(in this case Victorian-Edwatdian) novels—Mr. Norman 
Collins’ I Shall Not Want. The virtuosity of Mr. Collins is 
amazing. His earlier books are as varied as can be; and now 
he comes out with the longest of them all, which is totally 
different from all its predecessors. I Shall Not Want is of the 
school of Bennett’s Clayhanger trilogy, with more than a 
surface relationship to Priestley’s best novel Amge/ Pavement. 
It is written with the simplicity and clarity which are the 
secret of Mr. Collins’ perpetual readability, and for which, 
I daresay, he gets no particular credit from his many readers. 
Actually they are rare gifts ; and when, as in this book, they 
are allied to a delightfully easy use of half-humorous simile, 
they could make good entertainment out of a much weaker 
story than I Shall Not Want. 

That the action of I Shall Not Want takes place between 
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1890 and 1910 is completely unimportant. There is hardly 
any period-décor, and the tragic story of John Marco, who 
having lost his soul profited nothing by gaining the whole 
world, could be staged at any time under the régime of 
modern retail commercialism. Yet oddly enough, though 
the least Victorian of these three books in manner or in 
mounting, it is the most Victorian in many of its incidentals. 
There are scenes to which the overworked adjective ‘ Dicken- 
sian” can be literally applied. The death of Mr. Trackett, 
when Marco meets temptation and yields to it ; the admirable 
portrait of old Mrs. Marco; the marriage of Marco and 
Hesther, to which no one comes, and the blank horror of the 
wedding-night; old Mr. Morgan and the pretty Nurse 
Foxell ; Marco’s distracted wanderings about the streets and 
public-houses, as ruin and loneliness are about to overwhelm 
him—are conceptions and visions of true Dickens quality. 
Between them stretch passages of level unpretentious com- 
petence, which without strain or effort induce moods of 
tenderness or pity or anxious excitement, or else land the 
reader unawares into absorbed interest in the surface happen- 
ings of some unusual scene. Mr. Collins is a master of visual 
detail. The chapel of the Amosites; sale time at Morgan 
and Roberts; the growth of the great Marco store; the 
empty luxury of Matco’s life with Louise; the meetings at 
which his puppet-directors take their revenge—these and a 
dozen other vivid pictures are thrown on the screen and faded 
out, with as little apparent exertion on Mr. Collins’ part as 
though such miscellaneous realism were the easiest thing in 
the world, whereas in fact it is desperately difficult. 

And yet, when it is all over and the spell of the author’s 
skill is lifted, one wonders why one has been so moved. The 
story is frankly a story. It contains little of fundamental 
emotion, and no new interpretation of human character or 
historical fact. But it is admirable diversion-reading—a 
prolonged plunge into another world, where for a while we 
can forget our own. That, while it lasts, it should so com- 
pletely absorb us is the best proof possible of Mr. Collins’ 
technical accomplishment. He is a wizard with words, whose 
magic is the more powerful for being clothed in deceptive 
simplicity. 

As a postscript may be added a few words in recom- 
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mendation of an amusing absurdity, which can only claim a 
place among Victoriana in the sense that it makes fun of the 
present in jargon of the past. Two Noveleties by ‘ Quite a 
Gentleman’! shows an extravagant modernisation of the 
style of the late Amanda Ros (author of Irene Iddesligh), 
an intermixture of Family Herald serial, a whiff of the scented 
elaboration of writers like Alan St. Aubyn, and a touch of 
sincerest flattery of ‘ Beachcomber,’ and of Joyce Grenfell’s 
superb pastiches, which were among the glories of Farjeon’s 
‘ Little Review.’ 

The ‘ Novelettes’ are contemporaty in setting, and satirise 
the foibles and humours of the pseudo-smart intelligentsia. 
They are consciously ridiculous; but the contortions of 
language are skilfully maintained, and one or two of the 
scenes—best of all the Dancing Display at the Violet Moulder 
Academy, with—not far behind—Prawna the contralto in 
difficulties with her bosom, and Woozy and the Dowager on 
the night when the Cutlets came too early to the St. Meath 
party—are to me laugh-aloud funny. One cannot prescribe 
humour for others, and to many Two Novelettes may only be 
an irtitation ; but as many will delight in them. 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
1 Sidgwick and Jackson, 75. 6d, net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MARRYAT ON ‘CUTTING OUT’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Smr,—When Mr. Winston Churchill announced that H.M.S. 
Cossack had boarded the A/tmark by a ‘ cutting out’ expedition, 
perhaps few of the general public knew this old naval term. Readers 
of Marryat, however, must have understood at once, for there are 
several descriptions of ‘ cutting out’ adventures in his novels. The 
best of these may be found in two chapters of The King’s Own, in 
which Marryat draws a masterly picture of the hazards of this 
dangerous form of naval service. Our makers of films, by the by, 
might note that he almost provides them here with a scenario 
ready made, for he begins by showing the excitement on board as 
the enemy is sighted, the preparations for the attack, the precautions 
taken by the enemy to beat it off, the British captain instructing the 
officers who are to lead the boarding boats, finally showing the 
action as a ‘long shot’ seen from the deck and masthead of the 
British warship, then as a ‘ close-up’ picturing the bloody details 
as experienced by the men engaged. 

It is worth quoting a part of the captain’s fine words to his 
officers :— 

* This vessel has already done so much mischief, that I conceive 
it my duty to capture her if possible; and although there is no 
service in which, generally speaking, there is so great a sacrifice of 
life in proportion to the object to be obtained as that termed 
“ cutting out,” yet, rather than she should escape, to the further 
injury of our trade, I have determined to have recourse to the 
measure. 

‘ But, gentlemen . . . without proper arrahgement we may not 
only purchase our victory too dear, but may even sacrifice a number 
of lives without succeeding in our attempt. Of your courage I have 
not the least doubt ; but let it be remembered that it is something 
more than mere animal courage which I expect. ... What I 
require, and expect, and will have from every officer who looks for 


promotion from my recommendation is what I term—conduct ; 
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by which I would imply that coolness and presence of mind which 
enable him to calculate chances in the midst of danger—to take 
advantage of a favourable opportunity in the heat of an 

—and to restrain the impetuosity of those who have fallen into the 
dangerous error of despising their enemy. Of such conduct the 
most favourable construction that can be put upon it is that it is 
only preferable to indecision. 

‘In a service of this description even with the greatest courage 
and prudence united, some loss must necessarily be expected to take 
place, and there is no providing against unforeseen accidents ; but 
if I find that, by rash and injudicious behaviour, a greater sacrifice is 
made than there is a necessity for, depend upon it that I shall not 
fail to let that officer know the high value at which I estimate the life 
of a British sailor . . . ’ 

The reader must turn to the novel for Marryat’s wonderful 
description of the action. But these words of his captain are 
golden, They should be memorised by every officer to-day in His 
Majesty’s Services. 


Yours sincerely, 


Joun SHAND. 


Vor. CXXVII—No. 758 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Poems, by Robert Frost (Longmans, Green & Co., 
215. net). 
Selected Poems (1916-1936), by W. J. Turner (Oxford 
University Press, 75. 6d. net). 


On the dust-cover of Mr. Frost’s book he is described as 
‘ one of the major poets of our time.’ This handsome edition 
of his work amply proves it. What wisdom there is, the 
true poet’s wisdom, in the foreword! He says of a poem: 
‘It begins in delight and ends in wisdom. The figure is the 
same as for love.’ And later: ‘A poem may be worked 
over once it is in being, but may not be worried into being.’ 

Mr. Frost’s poems are a proof of his own right theories. 
From his first book, A Boy’s Will, to the last Afterthought, the 
growth of poet and poetry is shown, steady and real, with 
its culmination in a lovely wisdom, political, esthetic and 
human. Byild Soil—a Political Pastoral we tecommend to all 
who love Browning’s Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and who, 
in these confused times when adolescent poets claim to have 
the solutions to all the political problems in their pockets, 
would like further proof that a great poet cannot help, if he 
be interested, but bring something also to political con- 
troversy. 

We know no other genius in poetry so quiet as Mr. 
Frost’s. Here is language almost taciturn with its ambient 
silences and its ‘yokel’ deliberateness of speech. The 
ecstasy (and great ecstasy there is) is slow like that of a man 
leaning on a gate and looking into a field and taking every- 
thing in with meditative ease; but the field is a universe. 
Here is the poetry of common sense, almost practical wisdom, 
the saw, the text, the tag: all pressed into the service of an 
artist profoundly aware of symbols. It is this common sense 
taised to an ecstasy and communion that explains Frost’s 
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affinities, Wordsworth (without the more emphatic philo- 
sophising), Browning, in the narrative verse (but narrative 
woven from local and personal, not general, history) and, 
strangely enough, Emily Dickinson, with the same window- 
seat set towards the mysteries. The poetry, as we have said, 
takes its time ; without haste it leads into its world of per- 
sonal wisdom, and lingers in the memory because it never 
seeks to coerce. There is friendly conversation in it; but 
subtle, and deep, and masterly, for the speaker has genius. 
Sometimes the verse has something of the Christmas card 
motto about it—the Emersonian morality poem, the old saw 
elevated to a symbolism. It is this and the unfamiliarity of 
the landscape, more open and fuller of extremes than the 
English, and its men anid women who seem to come out of 
an earlier English world and speak with a ‘ foreign’ accent, 
that sometimes make us say of the poetry, ‘ This is American.’ 
(Mr. Frost is a New England farmer.) 

The poetry, simple though it appears to be, is not 
‘ popular’ in the present ‘snob’ sense of that term; truly 
it is mainly about the people, but people who belong to 
themselves, not to the populace; the ‘people’ also have 
their individualised, aristocratic minority. There are no 
verse-tricks ; there seems no time to make exotic poetic 
patterns where what is said is urgent and without fuss or 
equivocation. Mr. Frost is a farmer. His poetry seems to 
be the extension of practice, the necessary word to round-off 
and give meaning to the act. 

To quote would mean to quote most of the book; but 
let us urge the new reader to turn, first, to After Appk- 
Picking, thence to The Death of the Hired Man, and then on to 
Iris by Night. The initiation, from which there is no returning, 
will be enough, we believe, to convince him of the rare and 
original quality of Mr. Frost’s genius. 

It has been our good fortune in these dire months to 
have been allowed the honour to read and write about the 
collected work of two lovely Nature poets, Mr. Young and 
Mr. Frost. Were we assisting at a rebirth or a death? Will 
men seek these voices again, or are these swansongs ? 

It was a great pity, from the point of view of the critic, 
when the late Mr. W. B. Yeats in the introduction to his Oxford 


Book of Modern Verse went out of his way to offer special 
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homage to the work of Mr. W. J. Turner. We might have 
enjoyed the adolescent nostalgia of Romance : 


* When I was but thirteen or so 
I went into a golden land, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand... .” 


The Hunter, Ecstasy, and some of the other early poems, smiled 
at the later, looser, pseudo-ecstatic verses, wondered why the 
poet had petered-out, and passed on. But Mr. Yeats is a 
gteat and serious poet; and, where he praises, the critic 
must examine closely and ask himself (if he disagree) whether 
his own sensibility and standards are in some way defective. 
Mr. Turnet’s work has been with us for over three months— 
and we have seen his verse for a good number of years in 
various periodicals; reading and re-reading only confirm our 
first judgment. Here is no real poet, but a worker with 
‘poetic’ counters; and, often, even the counters fail and 
we ate presented with a poor and bastard prose. 


* When I look upon a beautiful body 
And rapidly make an Abstract 
I tingle with pleasure at the deviations and dhctnitbnes 
Of the Rea/. 
I become alive through a series of shocks. . . .” 


Mr. Turner lacks compactness, accuracy of vision; and 
covers over his deficiencies with dithyrambics and the evoca- 
tion of Beauty (with a capital B). As the book proceeds it 
gets steadily worse. Contemplate this verse in a poem called 
Secrecy of Beauty. The poet is talking of the faces of certain 
young ladies. 
* Those visages become a flowery grove, 

Where walks with curls, than foam more fleecy white, 

That crystal Quarry, whose eyes of sourceless light 

Are bubbles of earth’s melancholy love.’ 


Was there ever before such a hotch-potch of mixed metaphor 
masquerading as profound symbolic verse, attempting to 
bemuse the reader by the use of the ‘ poetic’ word : ‘ flowery,’ 
‘ fleecy white,’ ‘ crystal’? Mr. Turner is certain that poetry 
must have magic. Of course some of our finest poetry is 
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magical, a quality evoked from the ungtaspable but under- 
standable relations between completely conceived and teal 
elements ; but here magic is abracadabra and a meaningless 
* beautiful’ gesturing of hands. Sometimes we are drowned 
in sweet, sickly odours, 

‘ Like a shut flower hearing the pale moon’s tune’ 


Sometimes we are offered oversweet chocolate, nauseating 
to the taste, much like the worst effusions of Edgar Allan 
Poe. 


. . « ‘ And his bride for ever, Anaconda 
Shines, the bubble of a vanishing monsoon. . . . 


The bubble of a vanishing monsoon ! 
What are we to make of images of this sort ? 


‘ The worms shall gnash bitterly at our shadows. . . .’ 


Gnash ! 


* Lustrous like solid sunlight was her hair 
Pouring curls down from head of rocky dell, . . .’ 


Mr. Turner has read his Lawrence, his Blake, his Whitman, 
and his De la Mate. 


‘In despair at not being able to rival the creations of God 
I thought on her 
Whom I saw on the twenty-fourth of August nineteen thirty four 
Having tea on the fifth story of Swan and Edgar’s 
In Piccadilly Circus, 


On her arms were heavy thick bangles 
Like the ropes of my heart’s blood.’ 


* Come to me Isaacs, MacRobertson and Blumenfeld, 
Let me clasp you to my bosom!” 


* Singing far far underground 
The unrippled landscape over, 
Where dream-bones of all mortal souls 
Hang by Babylon’s river,’ 


The amazing ineptitude of the images and ridiculous pastiches 
of the models can be matched by other quotations, here, 
there and everywhere. Mr. Turner is a musical critic. He 
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seems to think that the music of poetry is the music of the 
composers ; thus there is much play with the open Italianate 
vowels, the liquid consonants, all the paraphernalia which 
seeks to berause—not to awaken, which is the essence of poetry. 
Everywhere there is aura, nimbus, vagueness—art photo- 
gtaphy, the beclouded painting of Eugéne Carriére. There is 
whipped-up ecstasy over exotic names. Marlowe also 
delighted in names, but his rhetoric served the splendid 
speech of his actors ; there was no evasion of the stern poetic 
problem in their use. In sum, we believe that Mr. Turner 
has had ‘ poetic,’ derived, but not experienced, visions, that 
he in fact has little to say. Homer (that is to say, Mr. Yeats) 
not only nodded this time ; he was fast asleep ! 


L. AARONSON. 


Archbishop Laud, by H. R. Trevor-Roper (Macmillan & Co., 
2I5.). 


In this scholarly and very readable book, Mr. Trevor- 
Roper gives a portrait of Laud which is, at least, wholly free 
from sectarian bias. He has chosen no easy subject. 
Between Laud and Calvin there were profound differences of 
opinion. Yet in their character and temperament one may 
discern resemblances, a standpoint reached early in life, and 
inflexibly maintained, a like inability to enter into the mind 
of an opponent and an equal absorption in duty to the virtual 
exclusion of those elements which create a human personality. 
Laud may command our respect, but he can scarcely inspire 
in us an affection which he never won from his contemporaries. 

Laud, as archbishop, inherited no enviable legacy. The 
strength of the Elizabethan Settlement had lain in the fact 
that it was a compromise. The Church of England was not 
committed to a Catholic or Protestant standpoint and a form 
of worship was imposed which could be interpreted in either 
sense. Yet opposition there had always been, and by the 
seventeenth century it had become as much political as 
religious. When James I said ‘No bishops, no king,’ he 
spoke the truth, for Puritanism equally implied criticism of 
the monatchy and of the Church it had established. Both 
parties were, in fact, still faithful to the traditional conception 
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of a respublica christiana. Church and State continued to be 
regarded as one single society and Puritanism, in general, 
stood for as close an association between the two as that upon 
which Hooker had insisted. Laud’s reputation has suffered 
in.consequence. That on the religious issue he was on the 
right side, as against fanatics like Prynne, few would now 
deny. Yet this inevitably placed him on the wrong side on 
the political issue. For the controversy was a single one, and 
if Laud desited to champion the Church against Puritan 
doctrine and practice the circumstances of the time left him 
no option but to champion equally the royal prerogative. 

Nor can there be any doubt but that Laud’s attachment 
to the Church was genuine. The last of the line of statesmen- 
archbishops, he differed from his predecessors in ascribing 
to his spiritual office a character which few of them would 
have thought of attributing to it. Not the least part of his 
duty was to put the Church in order, and there was need of it. 
The spoliation of ecclesiastical property, begun under 
Henry VIII, had since continued in an unobtrusive but no 
less damaging a form. Wherever Laud’s visitors went they 
reported the same story of churches turned to anything but 
their proper use with a consequent neglect of public worship, 
irregularities due more frequently to poverty than to doctrinal 
perversity. The reform of doctrine had been effected under 
Elizabeth. There was left to Laud the more difficult task 
of the reform of discipline. True, his policy seemed to fail. 
But a strong administrator will leave his mark, for even if his 
work be undone, he has established a tradition to which there 
will be, sooner or later, a return. Laud’s reforms were 
indeed carried out in a manner often harsh and uncompro- 
mising, and we may wish that he had sometimes imitated 
John Williams, the time-serving Bishop of Lincoln, who 
dealt with recalcitrant nonconformists by inviting them to a 
dinner, by the end of which their differences had been, at any 
rate temporarily, forgotten. But it was not in Laud’s nature 
to wish to propitiate anyone. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper finds diverting the rehabilitation of 
Laud by Anglo-Catholic historians, and our estimate of him 
will, of course, depend upon our appreciation of what he 
achieved. Bishop Hensley Henson has called him recently 
‘the saviour of the Anglican Church,’ a judgment perfectly 
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compatible with the admission that the Laudian conception 
of the relations of Church and State was not that entertained 
at the present time, and that his Church reforms, as Mr. 
Trevor-Ropet justly insists, formed part of a wider policy. 
To Mr. Trevor-Roper, on the other hand, Laud’s accomplish- 
ment was ‘ the official retention of a Catholic mythology ; the 
exact posture of the communion table; copes, mitres and 
perfunctory genuflexions.’ Yet this is only a left-handed 
recognition that the claim made for Laud is a just one, and 
if all that he achieved was to preserve the dignity and worship 
of the Church of England during a time of crisis, there have 
been men who have suffered for causes less deserving. 


R. N. Carew Honr. 


Unfinished Victory, by Arthur Bryant (Macmillan, London, 
271 pp., 8s. 6d.). 


This book is an apologia for Hitlerism and also for 
Imperial Germany. Even the unrestricted submarine warfare 
of the Great War (‘inexcusable and indubitably : illegal 
murder of defenceless women and children, as it seemed 
to us’) is excused as ‘ retaliation’ for the British blockade. 
Mr. Bryant is entitled to his views, but he is not entitled to 
tamper with facts. Nazism is based on one principle: 
‘Right is what serves the German nation.’ Bryant has 
altered this slogan to: ‘Fact is what serves the Nazi cause.’ 
Sometimes he has confined himself to giving one side of the 
facts and omitting the other. Sometimes he finds it necessary 
to invent new facts or to turn existing facts upside down. 
Strange method indeed for a man who calls himself an 
historian |! 

It is the purpose of this review to expose some of the 
distortions found in Mr. Bryant’s book (considerations of 
space forbid the exposure of all). 

The first chapter of the book is headed ‘ Famine over 
Europe” and gives a lurid picture of German sufferings 
towards the end of the Great War and after. Here the 
Dolchstosslegende appears in all its glory : ‘ In November, 1918, 


sooner than face another winter of starvation, the German 
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people, broken by blockade, forced their Government to 
surrender.” No word of Ludendorff’s frantic appeals in 
September, 1918, for an immediate armistice. No word of 
Foch’s great victory. According to Bryant the German 
Army was unbroken to the end. The ‘ historian ’ apparently 
has failed to study the facts. 

To emphasise the suffering of the German people even 
after the Armistice, Bryant claims that ‘in 1919, when the 
minimum weekly subsistence level was calculated at 330 marks, 
77 per cent. of the population of Berlin were receiving an 
average wage of 162 marks a week, of which 10 pet cent. had 
to be paid in indemnity tax-to the victorious Allies.’ The 
‘historian’ overlooks the fact that the indemnity or repara- 
tions were not imposed upon Germany before the Peace 
Treaty came into force—that is, 1920. As tothe 1o per cent. 
so-called indemnity tax, no such tax ever existed in Germany. 
He confuses it with the income tax, which indeed was 10 pet 
cent. for unmarried people without dependents. 

Chapter 2 is headed ‘The Pound of Flesh ’—that is, of 
course, the Treaty of Versailles, according to Mr. Bryant, the 
root of allevil. In order to make the Versailles Treaty appear 
even harsher than it was, he compares it with a peace offer 
made by the Central Powers at the end of 1916, which, 
according to him, included the return to the status quo of 
1914, ‘ together with the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France.’ 
It is a pity that Mr. Bryant does not reveal where he discovered 
this mythical peace offer. Historians ought to produce 
documentary evidence when revealing new facts. The 
Central Powers did, of course, make a peace offer at the end 
of 1916, but it contained no word of a return to the status 
quo of 1914, let alone the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. 

In his description of the negotiations at Versailles Mr. 
Bryant relies exclusively on the most bitter opponents of that 
Treaty, again a method hardly in keeping with the reputation 
of an historian. Mr. Bryant agrees that the principal terri- 
torial changes made by the Treaty were not unjust, but at the 
same time he bewails the fate of the German minorities which 
came under Polish rule, stressing in true Hitlerian vein the 
fact that the Germans had brought their culture to Poland. 
But while Bryant nevertheless admits the justice of the 
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territorial changes, he condemns violently, a few paragraphs 
later, the economic penalties of the Treaty.‘ Three-quarters 
of Germany’s iron ore, more than half her zinc ore and 
smelting, a quarter of her lead ore, nearly a third of her coal 
and a fifth of her iron and steel industry was taken from her.’ 
And ‘ The guiding principle of the peacemakers was not 
pacification but punishment.’ He forgets that all these raw 
materials and industries were situated in Alsace-Lorraine and 
in districts inhabited by a Polish majority. Was Germany 
to keep Lorraine because of the iron ore? This question is 
not even raised. 

Chapter 3 is called ‘In Time of Breaking of Nations.’ 
It purports to show republican Germany, or, as Hitler would 
call it, Germany during the fourteen years of disgrace: The 
Communists, the Socialists, the Jews, all are portrayed as the 
Nazis would like us to see them. There is Hitler, blinded by 
gas, lying in the military hospital and seeing sailors led by 
Jews swarming out of their lorries and calling on the war 
veterans to revolt. Mr. Bryant does not name the source 
of this picture. He simply relates Hitler’s legend from 
Mein Kampf as a fact. In Munich at the same time Loud- 
speakers blared out ‘ Down with Capitalism!’ and the Jew, 
Kurt Eisner, stirred up the crowd. Loud-speakers in 
Germany in 1918—well, they did not exist then. In the 
next pages he confuses the Independent Socialists with the 
Communists, he calls Hugo Haase a leader of the Communist 
revolution and makes him the organiser of the Sailors’ Revolt 
at Kiel. Again a pure invention. Eisner and Toller are 
also called Communists. ‘The Communist leader, Liebknecht, 
is made out to bea Jew. In short, a typical Nazi hotch-potch 
of misrepresentations. Mr. Bryant sums up: ‘ That theore- 
tical sympathy for Communism among the well-to-do and 
sheltered classes in this island which has surprised and some- 
times enraged the inhabitants of countries situated nearer 
the storm centres of Eastern Europe and Asia... .’ Who 
does not hear here the voice of. Herr von Ribbentrop ? In 
almost the same words he tried to win over Britain for the 
anti-Comintern Pact.. That was, of course, before he went 
to Moscow. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Bryant deals with the occupation 
ofthe Rhineland by the French. He mentions the suppression 
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of German liberties under the French-tule, but forgets to tell 
his readers that this lasted only a very short time after the wat 
and that since 1924 the Germans enjoyed full political liberty 
in the occupied zone. He also forgets to mention that the 
French voluntarily evacuated the occupied zone five years 
before the term stipulated in the Peace Treaty. . 

The next item is inflation. Nobody denies that the 
German people suffered severely, but there are different views 
possible about the reasons for the inflation. Undoubtedly 
the great industrialists played some part in it. Undoubtedly 
they made enormous profits out of it. But Mr. Bryant 
accepts the Nazi theory that the Jews were the guilty parties. 
He does not even attempt to prove this slander. Only once 
does he approach such an attempt. ‘They [the Jews] did 
so with such effect that even in November, 1938, after five 
years of anti-Semitic legislation and persecution, they still 
owned, according to The Times Correspondent in Berlin, 
something like one-third of the real property in the Reich. 
Most of it came into their hands during the inflation.’ On 
looking up The Times of November 22nd, 1938, one finds 
that The Times correspondent did not report this as a fact, 
but merely as a claim made by the Nazis, and he did not 
mention a word about the inflation. Such are the methods 
of quotation employed by a man who calls himself an historian. 
His description of the inflation in Germany would be merely 
laughable if it were not intended to mislead people in this 
country and make them more favourably inclined towards 
Hitlerism. Mr. Bryant goes as far as to claim that during 
the inflation ‘close on half the teachers at the Prussian 
universities were forced to seek employment in factories and 
on canals and railways.’ A pure invention. 

The next item in this chapter is the Jews. It is made to 
appear that they actually ruled republican Germany, they were 
to be found in every Government, they almost monopolised 
the professions, universities, some important branches of 
trade, and finance; they had the cultural life of Germany in 
their hands and destroyed it by means of pornographic and 
anti-Christian publications ; they were in the forefront of the 
vice racket and they were responsible for every case of corrup- 
tion and graft. Occasionally Mr. Bryant gives figures or 
relates the names of dubious plays and books. But strangely 
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enough he never names his source. Equally strangely, all 
his book and play titles, all his quotations are to be found in 
one of the anti-Jewish Nazi propaganda publications, Die 
Juden in Deutschland, published by the notorious Institut zum 
Studium der Judenfrage. Did Mr. Bryant feel that everybody 
would realise the figures to be faked Nazi figures if he had 
given the source ? Or did he, as an historian, feel some shame 
at using such dubious material? But then, why did he use 
it at all ? 

Towards the end of this chapter Mr. Bryant has a dig at 
Erzbetger, who was the leader of the Roman Catholic Centre 
Patty. Bryant, the ‘ historian,’ calls him a ‘ Social Democrat 
politician’ and upbraids him for signing a rather harmless 
little verse in a visitors’ book in a Weimar hotel ‘ on the tragic 
night of July 8th, 1919, after the signing of the fatal Treaty. 
Does he not know that the Versailles Treaty was signed on 
June 28th ? 

The last two chapters deal with Hitler, ‘ the dreamer of 
Munich,’ and his men, ‘ the men of iton.? What he writes 
about Hitler is practically without exception taken from one 
source only, Mein Kampf. Naturally, any historian writing 
about Hitler must use this book, but does not a serious 
historian require other sources as well? Mr. Bryant praises 
Hitler as a military hero. Does he not know that Hitler’s 
military achievements are, to say the least, very much debated ? 
He states further that after the war Hitler was, on account of 
his loyalty, appointed a regimental instructor. Actually he 
was appointed not on account of his loyalty, but on account 
of his hostility to the Government of the day. 

In the last chapter, ‘ The Rise of the Men of Iron,’ Mr. 
Bryant depicts the Nazi revolution as almost bloodless, 
compared with the wholesale slaughter of the Russian 
revolution. He conveniently overlooks the fact that there 
was civil war in Russia, whereas in Germany the Nazis 
gained power by intrigue and encountered no resistance 
whatever. The killing and torturing that took place in 
Nazi Germany was not due to the heat of battle, but to coolly 
calculated cruelty. 

Mr. Bryant describes the Nazi Party as a poor patty, 
obtaining its funds almost entirely through the patriotism of 
its members, whereas in fact the Nazi Party was the richest of 
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all, as it was subsidised by the heavy industries. He wails 
about the suppression of the Nazi Party by the republican 
Government and the many casualties the party suffered from 
attacks by Communist gangs, but he keeps silent about the 
fact that the Nazis even before obtaining power killed more 
Republicans and Communists in street affrays than they 
themselves lost. 

In short, Mr. Bryant’s whole book is a Nazi apologia based 
on the distortion of facts, most of which ought to be known 
to anyone interested in politics and most certainly ought to be 
known to anyone claiming to be an historian. On the whole 
it is remarkable that in a book written by an historian hardly 
any sources worthy of an historian are mentioned, Where 
sources are mentioned—and that does not occur too frequently 
—Mr. Bryant relies mainly on works by journalists giving 
their impressions of Germany, but none of these journalists 
would be so bold as to claim that his book could be regarded 
as conclusive evidence for an historian. The fact that 
Bryant, besides these journalistic works, uses other very 
dubious evidence, as has been shown above, and conceals 
the source of his statements, ought to put an end to any claim 


he may have to be taken seriously as an historian. 


G. WARBURG. 


The Life and Letters of Edward Thomas, by John Moore 
(Heinemann, 155. net). 


Edward Thomas’ complex personality makes him a 
difficult subject to write upon. Mr. John Moore has 
courageously set out to give an account of his life, and has 
included some of his letters as well. Was it necessary though ? 
Because there exist already two books written by Helen 
Thomas, Edward’s wife: As It Was and World Without End. 
Mr. John Moore quotes from them, but it seems as if these 
beautiful passages penetrate deeper into Edward Thomas 
than Moore’s attempt to portray him. Why? Because they 
never try to explain and therefore reveal so much more. Mr. 
John Moore has made a mistake by saying : ‘ I must write the 
book in my own way, drawing my own conclusions from the 
evidence and setting down as far as I was able the truth as it 
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appeared to me.’ The result is that the composition of the 
book is good, but the emphasis wrong. One thing seems 
certain, that, however fortunate Edward Thomas’ material 
circumstances may have been, they could not have changed 
his state of mind in any way. For one moment I also thought 
that so much hardship and the responsibilities of a family life, 
taken on at the early age of twenty-two, must have hindered 
his career as a poet considerably. I was completely mistaken 
after reading the following lines written by Edward in a 
letter to MacAlister : 


A sort of nervousness, a continuous palpitation and sense of 
something approaching that never comes, prevents me from 
working. I don’t mean a sense of approaching good or bad luck, 
but merely a sense of something coming as if I had heard a report 
and waited for the other barrel. 


And only a few lines above these the author gives his 
point of view: ‘ The only thing that might have cured him 
was a change in his fortunes which would have set his mind 
at peace.’ I feel inclined to change it into: the only thing 
that might have cured him would have been someone to 


give him self-confidence which would have set his mind at 
peace. Here we come to the real cause of his illness. He 
needed help and guidance, for he had so little faith in himself 
as a writer. A man like Robert Frost might have done 
miracles with him, if only he had met him earlier in life. It 
was not until the year 1913 that they met. Through Frost’s 
influence and encouragement Edward Thomas was at last 
able to write poetry. And with what apparent ease, what 
mastery of thought and word, which can only have resulted 
froma mature mind. It seems a pity that their correspondence 
should be omitted from the book. This apparently is not 
the author’s fault. I feel more could have been said about 
their brief though close relationship. 

Had Edward Thomas never written any poetry, he would 
still have left his mark as a first-class critic. His biographies, 
books on the English countryside and innumerable book 
reviews ate sufficient evidence of this. 

Here is an extract from a letter to W. H. Hudson about 
Emily Bronté: ‘ She does not wait to remember her emotions 
in tranquillity. She can hardly ever have known tranquillity 
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and would have scorned it. Her wildness is too painful, like 
the rapid beating of a bird’s heart in the hand. It is too 
delicate and helpless.’ 

And what pains he took over writing, even if it was the 
most trivial thing. In this respect he can set an example to 
many young modern writers who know so much and read 
their classics so little. That intense thoroughness about 
everything he did was almost a German trait in Thomas’ 
character. To think of him as a Welshman seems rather 
remote to me, for he loved England very dearly. And his 
poetry might even be compared with English food: plain, 
without spices, but with all the extravagance of her home- 
grown flavours. 

A great friend of his told me the following incident : 


When I heard that Edward had made up his mind to become a 
soldier, I told him how glad I was about it. ‘I am glad too,’ he 
said. And why? ‘ Because of this!’ (Here Edward pointed to 
the ground, and in a moment held up a little bit of earth in his 


hand.) 
Does this not show a straightforwardness and faith 


which is rarely to be found nowadays, where war to so many 
still keeps on being a problem even now that war has started. 

For this Edward Thomas may set our own minds at 
peace and the author’s as well, whose book has hardly 
escaped from becoming commonplace by dwelling too. much 
on the poet’s poverty and the tormenting demon within him. 
True, that restless spirit dominated him sometimes beyond 
endurance, but it was never the dominating part of his 
nature. This shows unmistakably in his poems. 

If the book was written to remind us that there exist 
some 140 poems by Edward Thomas, then it has served its 
purpose well. 

Robert Frost’s letter to Helen, when he heard of Edward’s 
death, moved me deeply. With it also finishes the book. 
Here is a passage from it : 


Only I can’t help wishing he could have saved his life without 
so wholly losing it and come back from France not too much 
hurt to enjoy our pride in him. I want to see him to tell him 
something. I want to tell him, what I think he liked to hear from 
me, that he was a poet. . . . I had meant to talk endlessly with 
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him, either here in our mountains, or as I had found my longing 
was more and more, there at Leddington where we first talked of war. 
It was beautiful as he did it. And I don’t suppose there is 
anything for us to do to show our admiration but to love him 
forever. 
Ursuta HARTLEBEN. 


Unto Casar, by F. A. Voigt. Third and cheap edition 
(Constable, 55.). 


In spite of the torrent of books on the crisis in Europe 
which has led up to the War, this one, although completed 
in 1938, takes a place not filled by any or all of the others. 
Even the readers who are keeping up with the literature 
represented by the writings of Hermann Rauschning, E. H. 
Carr and Peter Drucker, to mention only the most important, 
will find in Mr. Voigt’s work an indispensable document for 
discovering their own intellectual and spiritual orientation, 
though it may not always be by agreement with the author. 

This edition contains the original work, a preface to the 
second edition written after the autumn crisis of 1938, and 
a new preface after the outbreak of the War. He has wisely 
not re-written the body of the book. Its judgments are the 
more telling in that he has refrained from tidying up his 
picture of the alignment of politico-national forces in the 
light of events which have rendered that picture obsolete in 
one or two minor respects. He gains our confidence by a 
sound sense that history is always to some extent unpredictable. 

The first half of Unto Casar contains an analysis of the 
revolutions which are threatening the whole civilised tradition 
of Europe. With penetrating insight into their revolutionary 
theory, their ultimate philosophy, the character of their 
leaders, and their social objectives, Mr. Voigt brings out the 
momentous significance of Russian Communism, Italian 
Fascism and German National Socialism. There is no under- 
rating of the seriousness of these movements or of the ability 
of the personages in whom they are focussed. But neither is 
there any hesitation in bringing out their fundamentally 
destructive character and the perversity of the dictators. The 
pen-pictures of Stalin, Mussolini, and especially of Hitler, are 
unsurpassed by many fuller descriptive histories in ena 
what Europe has to reckon with. 
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The most valuable chapter is perhaps the central one on 
the rise and overthrow of Social Democracy in Germany. It 
disproves many widely-made statements and raises considera- 
tions which should be in the minds of all who have responsi- 
bility for a European settlement. Reasons are cogently given 
for Mr. Voigt’s insistence that Versailles was not a harsh 
treaty and that if it had been more lenient the outbreak of 
militant nationalism would have occurred earlier and killed 
the Republic more quickly. He pays high tribute to the 
Social Democrats and argues that their defeat was due 
primarily to the undermining of the Republic by Russian 
influence in Getman Communism and to the rise of the 
National Socialist Party, with its terroristic organisation, 
which could lay some claim to reverse the disintegration. 

‘In the history of the Third Realm, Versailles is but an 
incident and the Great War an episode.’ The author traces 
the dream of Pan-Germanism to forces at work before 1914 
and shows that Hitler has but provided an old purpose with 
a new instrument by the fusion of nationalism and socialism, 
a kind of Islam whose one God is German Unity. Page 182 
contains a remarkable collection of forecasts about the terri- 
torial aspirations of Pan-German hegemony, which have since 
been fulfilled. 

The book leads securely up to the conclusion that the only 
obstacle to a German hegemony. of Europe is a strong Pax 
Britannica. Mr. Voigt exposes the extreme vulnerability of 
Britain and shows that she may never count on security. Her 
power, upon which civilisation in its political aspects depends, 
must be preserved by continual vigilance. The permanent 
armed ascendancy of the Western Powers is, in his opinion, 
the only guarantee of peace. On one point only is Mr. Voigt 
ambiguous. It is not clear whether he regards political dis- 
memberment of Germany as essential for the weakening of her 
stragetic unity. In the original work he seems to see this as 
impracticable and undesirable, but the latest preface suggests 
a strong conviction that nothing less than the break-up of 
German national unity will make Europe safe. It might well 
be argued, too, that it would facilitate a recovery of real 
prosperity for the German people. 

The extreme danger into which Britain has slipped comes, 
in the author’s view, from relying upon international outlawty 
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of war by pacts.and sanctions instead of upon consolidation of 
her own strength as a world power. The fiasco of ‘ sanctions’ 
is cogently exposed. But when we are told.that the political 
genius of the English people has atrophied under the influence 
of political abstractions, it has to be said that this is only half 
the story. The other half is that the British Commonwealth 
as the political, if not the cultural, guarantor of European 
civilisation has been weakened as much by cultural and 
economic disintegration as by political utopianism. Mr. 
Voigt is insistent that the problem of Europe is fundamentally 
religious ; its spiritual disunity is its most radical disease. He 
is inclined, however, to see this disease mainly as it is expressed 
in conscious political outlook. But it is doubtful whether 
any resurgence of Europe as a religious and cultural unity is 
possible unless it is realised that the cosmopolitanised com- 
metcialism, the atomic and rationalistic anthropology, the 
trader spirit without cultural or national loyalties, have been 
as great a threat from within to the authentic pattern of life 
in the West as the cult of orgiastic nationalism which has 
atisen in. part as a false cure for the disease. 

It is not to be expected that one thinker can deal with all 
the issues involved. Unto Casar is a splendid recall: to 
political realism, all the more because it reveals the author’s 
awareness that the future of Europe is primarily not a problem 
of policy but of civilisation. A spiritual rebirth is urgently 
needed in England and France as well as elsewhere. The chief 
of the demons to be exorcised is the secular religion which 
conceives the establishment of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. This has been the bane of all modern societies and the 
totalitarian states have only taken it the most seriously. But 
it is not likely that the tradition of European civilisation, with 
its triple roots in ‘ Athens, Rome and Jerusalem,’ can be 
revived on the basis of a bare negation that no earthly society 
can ever be the Kingdom of God. Mr. Voigt has let Karl 
Barth’s necessaty insistence upon this antinomy run away 
with him.. The renewed Europe which he hopes for demands 
a recovered sense that though the Kingdom cannot be 
embodied it is a regulative criterion for earthly society. In 
the light of that criterion it is seen that behind the relations 
of men to men and of nations to nations, lies the prior question 
of man’s relation to the earth, his economic interests, his 
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cultural pursuits, his mental and emotional life. His religion 
is not a separate faculty but the relation of this whole scale of 
living to God, which pulls it the right way up. Without 
expecting perfection in this sphere, it is legitimate to see the 
disintegration of Europe as lying in an excessive disorder in 
this, as it were vertical, dimension, a disorder of which the 
political and international clashes are the end-products and 


not the essence. 
V. A. DEMANT. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. Nos 17-24 (Clarendon 
Press, 1939, 34. each). 
No. 17. The Blockade, 1914-1919, by W. Arnold-Forster. 

18. National Socialism and Christianity, by N. Micklem. 
19. Can Germany Stand the Strain?, by L. P. Thompson. 
20. Who Hitler is, by R. C. K. Ensor. 
21. The Nazi Conception of Law, by J. Walter Jones. 
22 An Atlas of the War, edited by J. N. L. Baker. 


23. The Sinews of War, by Geoffrey Crowther. 


24. Blockade and the Civilian Population, by Sit William 
Beveridge. 


The earlier Oxford Pamphlets dealt with the developments 
in various European countries in the period between the two 
wars. All of these new ones—except Mr. Arnold-Forstet’s 
on The Blockade; 1914-1919—arte concerned with present 
conditions in Germany and with problems arising out of the 
immediate war situation. These problems ate changing so 
constantly and at times so rapidly that it would be useful if 
the month, or even the day, on which these pamphlets are 
published could be indicated. It would also be helpful to 
readers if future writers of pamphlets followed Dr. Micklem’s 
example and included a short bibliography of their subject 
at the end of their essay. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s concise historical review of the legal 
and economic aspects of the Blockade of 1914-1919 is particularly 
important at this time when the legality of our present contra- 
band control is frequently discussed or even questioned. As 
recently as October. 25th, 1939, for example,.the Soviet 
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Government raised objections against the British definitions 
of contraband of war, and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s summary of 
the Declaration of London of 1909 and subsequent legal 
decisions in regard to the whole question of blockade will be 
extremely valuable. He also ably contradicts the accusation 
frequently brought to bear by humanitarians that, as the Allied 
blockade was not lifted until July 12th, 1919, we ‘ starved 
Germany out.’ In fact this was not the case. Actually 
considerable quantities of foodstuffs were shipped into Ger- 
many before that date; one need only recall the activities of 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council and the Inter-Allied 
Food Council, and the fact that this food was not properly 
distributed was due largely to the breakdown of the German 
railway system during the Revolution of 1918 and to the fact 
that Germany herself had sunk so much of the world tonnage 
during the war. 

Sir William Beveridge continues the discussion of contra- 
band control. The essential problem always confronting the 
authorities responsible for a blockade has been to differentiate 
between supplies intended for military and civilian use. Sir 
William Beveridge shows that to-day this distinction no 
longer exists: for guns are butter. As he says: ‘Fats, 
broadly speaking, are all directly convertible into munitions, 
because they can be used, and are very largely used, in making 
propellants.’ Hitler’s accusations that our blockade is 
causing hunger and starvation among the civil population in 
Germany is untrue. In fact, it was the Nazi’s armament 
programme and their present wat policy which has brought 
about a shortage of certain foodstuffs in Germany. 


Every year [as Sir William Beveridge points out] since Herr 
Hitler came to power there has been more fat in Germany. Every 
year since Herr Hitler came to power there has been for the German 
people less fat than they wanted and less than they had before then. 
The German guns have swallowed it. 


Mr. L. P. Thompson deals with the effects of the blockade 
on Germany’s available supply of various important raw 
materials. He describes the extent to which the contraband 
control is cutting Germany off from her ‘ principal import 
surplus ’ of oil, petrol, various essential metals, rubber, fats, 
etc. He also points out the difficulties she will have in 
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purchasing from her few remaining suppliers when-her gold 
reserves ate finally exhausted. Perhaps. Mr. Thompson’s 
attitude is a bit too optimistic, and it would have been interest- 
ing had he dealt more fully with the subject of Germany’s 
barter trade, which would in practice replace gold reserves, 
and with her efforts to manufacture Ersatz products to be 
used instead of essential raw materials. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crowther regards the war entirely from an 
economist’s point of view, and one cannot help wondering 
whether he does not exaggerate when he begins his pamphlet 
by saying that 


War, nowadays, is an industrial proposition. It is more influenced 
by the science of economics than by the art of strategy. The 
present war will not be won on any playing-field, at Eton or else- 
where, but in the mines and workshops of a thousand grimy 
industrial towns. 


In an impressive array of statistics Mr. Crowther goes on 
to prove that our mines and workshops have the advantage 
overt the enemy both in man-power and raw materials, and 
this advantage, so he contends, is far more important than 
any army, navy or airforce. Mr. Crowther does not, however, 
allow the reader to sit back in self-satisfaction and enjoy the 
thought of our industrial and economic ascendency. On the 
contrary, he strikes a warning note at the end of his pamphlet. 
There are five things, he says, that we must do (and readers 
less convinced that economics ate more important than 
strategy might argue that to do these things we are dependent 
on strongly armed forces). We must, in the first place, he 
says, ‘ keep the seas open to our trade while closing them to 
the enemy’; we must, second, ‘prevent the enemy from 
over-running our industrial areas or bombing them out of 
existence before they convert our advantages of man-power 
and material-power into an actual military superiority ’; 
. then, third, ‘ we must preserve our ability to pay for imports’; 
fourth, ‘ we must be ready to reduce to the minimum the 
amount of man-power and materials we consume for purposes 
other than war; and finally, in the fifth place, ‘we must be 
speedy and energetic in organising the transfer of both men 
and materials into their war-time jobs.’ 

The thtee pamphlets about non-economic subjects are 
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somewhat disappointing. Mr. Ensor presents a rather crude 
summary of the Fihrer’s life, and declares that 


. . . it is perhaps not fanciful to see some parallels in the career 
of Julius Cesar. Hitler differs from Cesar in that he has never com- 
manded armies from the top ; and instead of being an aristocrat who 
patronised and exploited the discontents of the poor, he isa man of 
humble origin who once drank the dregs of poverty in his own person. 
This comparison is surely most fanciful. 

The title of Mr. Jones’ pamphlet, The Nazi Conception of 
Lay, seems ill-chosen, for the chief point in connection with 
the Nazi régime is that under Hitler, Germany has ceased to 
be a judicial state—a ‘ Rechtsstaat.’? This fact is, however, 
clearly brought out in the pamphlet itself, which is obviously 
written for lawyers. An ordinary layman is not aware of the 
legal differences between ‘ownership’ and ‘ property,’ for 
example, so that Mr. Jones’ explanations of the Nazis’ attitude 
towards these terms is not very clear. 

Dr. Micklem’s pamphlet, on the other hand, is so clear 
and rational that it is disappointing. Many readers might 
hope to find in an essay by this distinguished theologian 
some words that would have an inspititing appeal to all 
Christians. Instead, Dr. Micklem has succumbed to that dull 
cult of objectivity which has made so many people apathetic 
during this war. One feels almost as though he does not 
wish to be unpleasant about the German persecutions of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Both Germany and Russia [he writes aloofly in conclusion] as 
represented by their Governments have repudiated the moral 
standards and the moral sanctions upon which for a thousand 
years what we call the civilised world has rested. National Socialism 
in Germany is doomed, for Herr Hitler’s régime will not survive the 
war. Germany, as we may suppose, will either go Bolshevist or 
revert to Christendom. It is this idea of Christendom which now 
appears, not as a mere dream of the Middle Ages, but as the burning 


issue of our time. 
MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 


Arnold Bennett : A Study, by Georges Lafoutcade (Frederick 
Muller, 12s. 6d.). 


The French mind is not uniformly happy in its contacts 
with the English creative artist. At -times the peculiar 
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‘ sprouts’ of our men of genius, as in the case of Voltaire’s 
histrion barbare, Shakespeare, are proclaimed as completely 
contemptible. More frequently, the critic is attracted to his 
subject by its very disharmony with the prevalent manifesta- 
tions of his own French spirit. As a result, qualities which 
ate not the most interesting or most valuable—styles of 
sentiment of which we ate nationally more than a little 
ashamed—are drawn into a disturbing prominence: we find 
ourselves longing for the impact on this already so shapeless 
literature of ours of the genuine French critic, who shall 
combine a sympathetic approach with the many admirable 
qualities which his traditional training brings. One might 
faitly say that such a critic and such an approach are revealed 
in this study, if it were not for the fact that the author is 
already widely known in this country for his pioneer work on 
so different a writer as Swinburne. 

Professor Lafourcade wisely on this oceasion attacks the 
literary problems evoked by the name of his subject through 
the medium of temperament and personality. His intention 
to do so is proclaimed in the vivid Carlylesque portrait with 
which the book opens, and the attack is pursued far beyond 
the cardboard image of the ‘human machine’ set up by 
Bennett himself, and accepted and made the basis of somewhat 
denigratory comment by Messrs. Geoffrey West and J. B. 
Priestley and more recently by M. Tillier, into something 
more convincing. The setting is largely biographical, but 
the biographical element does not predominate. Most 
reliance is placed on the more ot less unconscious revelations 
contained in the Journals and in the various ‘ pocket philo- 
sophies.’? The evidence so collected is carefully sifted and 
handled with exhaustive skill. Comment ranges freely over 
every section of Bennett’s output. We are thus enabled to 
trace those subtle and unsuspected links which must, one has 
always felt; have existed between the writer of the melo- 
dramatic and farcical novels of the early period, or, indeed, 
of all periods, and the undeniably great artist of The Old Wives’ 
Tale, with its ‘ faultless realism, imperceptible emotion and 
perfect dignity of style,’ of the C/ayhanger trilogy, with its 
minute and delicate psychology evolved amid a complicated 
variety of incident, of Riceyman Steps, with that extraordinary 
‘ paucity of materials’ out of which was to be constructed 
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so unusual and unttaditional a figure of the Miser, and of 
Imperial Palace, whete, in ‘a highly restricted and artificial 
world,’ Bennett was able to fulfil his long-concealed desire to 
be ‘the permanent self-appointed director of this bright, 
gilded, complicated machinery which he delighted in creating.’ 

Bennett, on his first appearance as a Realist, must have 
struck the average French enthusiast as falling dismally away 
from the full gospel. Actually, his sober and matter-of-fact 
‘ five-towns ’ mind provided the perfect touchstone for the 
strangely pathological complex of artistic theory which 
passed for Realism in France. In. practice, as far as he was 
concerned, it simply disintegrated itself into the hectic 
melodrama which had always been with Zola a substitute 
for genuine psychological analysis, and which with Bennett 
provided admirable material for pot-boilers, and that impartial 
honesty of treatment, controlled by ‘minute and patient 
technique’ which was his greatest pride. 

The balancing of the claims of the two elements—the 
artist, and the man with more than one eye on his royalties— 
which played almost equal parts in Bennett’s make-up, is 
managed by Professor Lafourcade in this connection with 
disctiminating tact. He appreciates sufficiently the famous 
matter-of-factness, for example, to be able to place it in its 
true perspective, and to see that in yielding to what he con- 
sidered his audience might be willing to stand in the matter 
of Sophia’s adventures in Paris, and in not making her ‘a 
whore and all that,’ Bennett was at the same time consistent 
with his personal artist’s feeling on the subject, and that he 
did present the character with greater truth to the ‘ five-towns’ 
type than if he had followed more closely the development of 
Balzac’s Maison du Chat qui Pelote. But one may well feel 
that this otherwise sympathetic critic betrays a lack of under- 
standing when he says that her chastity in relation to Chirac 
is ‘ unwarranted,’ and that she is therefore to be pitied as the 
‘victim of classical reticence and artistic austerity.’ Surely 
the maintenance of chastity does not depend exclusively on 
the eccentricity of a character’s being the ‘ English virgin,’ 
whatever that may mean, or upon her enjoying ‘ the pretext 
of religious convictions.’ 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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The Golden Peacock. An Anthology of Yiddish Poetry 
translated into English and edited by Joseph Leftwich 
(Robert Anscombe & Co. Ltd., 10s. 6d.). 


This is a formidable volume of over goo pages covering 
Yiddish poetry written in every corner of the globe. The 
compiler, Mr. Leftwich, who is tesponsible for the bulk of 
the translations, has prefaced them with a long and rather 
rambling introduction, a large part of which is-devoted to 
an apologia for translated literature. This, surely, is unneces- 
saty since translation, and in the case of poetry more correctly 
re-creation, has acquired citizenship rights in the comity of 
literature since the earliest days. 

Mr. Leftwich also deals in his introduction with the 
problem of Yiddish, and devotes much space to a defence of 
it as a language against the attack of its adversaries who dub 
it a ‘ Jargon.’ But he does not really bring out the true 
nature of this medium of expression shared by millions of 
Jews scattered all over the Diaspora. It is both less and more 
than a language in its accepted sense. Less, because it lacks 
that discipline which is imposed on any Kw/tursprache by the 
accumulated tradition and usage, expressed by Grammar 
—and notwithstanding all attempts no grammar of Yiddish 
has as yet been produced—and more, because though slovenly 
and unruly, without standard pronunciation and orthography, 
it has overcome these disabilities and has become the medium 
of great literature, producing writers of the calibre of Peretz, 
Sholem Aleichem, Bialik and Sholem Asch. 

The secret of its vitality probably lies in its intimacy, 
complete lack of affectation and that utter freedom from all 
restraint imposed naturally on any language which can be 
measured by an academic standard. Just as the life of the 
Jews in Eastern Europe has been a continuous synthesis 
between their traditions and their non-Jewish environment, 
for ever shifting and changeable, so their language, too, has 
reflected that lack of fixed standard of a classical pattern which 


rules languages with a territorial or national basis. This is 
neither a quality nor a defect—it is the essential characteristic 


of Yiddish. Unfortunately the translations do not convey 
this ‘ soul’ of Yiddish, and lack both the light humour of 
the folkloristic poems and the passionate swing of some of 
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the epic poetry as, for instance, ‘ The Slaughter Town’ of 
Bialik. 

In fact, to an English reader many of the poems are so 
jarring in their translated form that there hardly seems any 
reason for them to be considered as poetry, but for the 
conventional form in which they have been set up! The 
translator cannot be said to have lived up to the quotation 
from Mr. Herbert Read which he mentions in his 
Introduction : 


There is no logical definition of Poetry. It is properly speaking 
a transcendental quality—a sudden transformation which words can 


assume under a particular influence—and we can no more define 
this quality than we can define a state of Grace. 


But even though readers will rarely find in this volume 
that magic touch which changes words into songs, they will 
be well recompensed if they approach it in search of a less 
subjective pleasure, for it is a window into a fascinating maze 
of Vélkerpsychologie opened by writers who have used the 
same medium of expression though living in lands so far 
apart as Lithuania and South Africa, the Argentine and the 


Soviet Union, and though they sing in cities, pampas, Polish 
forests or Soviet factories, they show an intrinsic unity of 
ethical and even esthetic approach unaffected by geography 
and variety of experience. 

M. N. Lusin. 
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FACING THE FACTS 
An ADDRESS DELIVERED IN MANCHESTER ON MARCH I$TH, 1940 


WouLp it be indiscreet, do you think, to mention that we are 
met together on the Ides of March ? Perhaps Lord Haw-Haw 
might get hold of this and defeat the campaign of ‘ keep it 
dark.’ 

As you know, cancellations of sporting events (I must 
not be taken to be describing our present gathering !) may 
not be published lest this amiable gentleman should even 
indirectly learn about the English weather, it being notorious 
that the Germans have no meteorological system or experts 
of their own, and have to rely on scraps of information from 
our newspapers! But apart from our Zeesen buffoon, what 
about the position of amateur speakers like me? For the 
‘ keep it dark’ broadcast had a lurid follow-up in a Govern- 
ment hint that freedom of speech might be visited with the 
death penalty—doubtless in the form of a firing squad after 
the best Hollywood model. What memories this calls up 
of Milton and his masterpiece, Areopagitica, in championship 
of free speech! I ask myself the question why do we insist 
on talking about Hitlerism as if it were a newly discovered 
plague of which the German people are the chief victims ? 
Have we never heard or read of Prussianism, which is an 
attitude of mind dating back to the foundation of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, and erected into a creed by the foremost 
German writers and composers during the past 200 years 
and more? Do we imagine that practitioners of this creed, 
like Frederick the Great in the eighteenth century, Bismarck 
in the nineteenth, and Hitler in the twentieth, are mere 
transient accidental and unrepresentative phantoms ? Do not 
let us mislead ourselves. Prussianism is a many centuries-old 
and deep-rooted creed whose principal articles of faith and 
conduct are brutality, bestiality, bullying, fraud, plunder and 
cunning. Paganism at its worst was less alien to Christianity 
than Prussianism is and always has been. We are, then, up 
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against a creed, the creed of the devil. This is a war of religion, 
and unless we recognise that and are as whole-heartedly 
convinced of the truth of the principles underlying the Sermon 
on the Mount as are the Prussians about their own hellish 
doctrine, we doom ourselves to failure. Where then are 
our leaders of religious thought ? Why have we no clarion 
call urging and inspiring us to this crusade for Right and all 
that religion represents? Is it because it is not ‘ good form’ 
to talk about these things in public, or because we prefer our 
prejudices and our labels, or because we don’t quite like 
following someone else’s lead. The greatest figure in the 
last war was a Christian clergyman, Cardinal Mercier, of 
Belgium. Cannot we produce a Mercier and others in com- 
bination with him to uplift our idea of this war to its true 
level and keep it there—a struggle between Right and Wrong, 
between Civilisation and Barbarism, between the Spirit and 
brutish materialism. Our people will rise to this, for all 
unknown to themselves they already feel it to be so. 
Leadership, initiative, selection of men, inspiration, and 
fire must be substituted for complaisance, for resentment of 
criticism and suggestion, for peace-time practices in politics 
and other respects. 
Before I come to certain material aspects of this war, I 
would like to take a passing glance at the German people. 
The compact majority are Prussians, and so scarcely European 
at all, and these are the united devotees of the fiendish creed 
I have already described. Its virus has permeated the 
genuinely Germanic tribes who are European, and although 
these include numerous individuals of middle age and upwards 
who in their hearts are humane and civilised, the whole of the 
younger generations have been soaked in Prussian barbarism. 
Prussia and the rest of Germany must therefore be regarded 
as one, symbolised at the present time by Hitler, albeit he is 
Austrian born. Now what we are apt to forget here is that 
these people are a dangerous combination of the opposite 
characteristics of virility and docility. Unlike the English 
and the French, who are virile but not docile, the Germans 
will believe and do whatever the State authority tells them to, 
without question. Englishmen or Frenchmen, if ordered by 
their Government to commit organised murder, torture, theft, 
or tape, would have to be satisfied that there. is a reason of 
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justification ; and as there, of course, can be none, would 
refuse. Not soa German: ‘his not to reason why ’ and off 
he trots and does it not only without demur, but, being a 
savage, with a considerable amount of sadistic pleasure. 

Likewise when he is told by Authority that rebellious 
Poles or Czechs are murdering gentle Nazis in incredible 
numbers or that English fishermen are lying in ambuscade 
(as he would call it) for peace-loving U-boats and German 
bombers, he believes every word of it. And when he is told 
that he must pull in his belt for an indefinite time, he does so 
and does it willingly. At the same time this docility and 
subordination to Authority are associated with fighting 
qualities and physical courage equal to any. Your German 
is, of course, of all foul and dirty fighters the foulest and 
dirtiest ; and sorry though as an Englishman I am to have to 
say it, we must, if we are to deal with them, temporarily put 
aside our traditional methods and give them hell in every 
sort of way best calculated to bring things home to them. 
Large doses of their own medicine are absolutely essential if 
we are to make any impression on them. 

It is, therefore, fatal folly to take the line with these thugs 
that ‘ of course no gentleman can do this,’ and to leave them 
free to murder Polish civilians on land and English civilians 
at sea without hitting back on German civilians. If you find 
yourself up against a gangster who kicks you in the stomach, 
it’s no use to your country lisping in your dying agony ‘ it 
is more noble to be scuppered than to retaliate.’ Iam certain 
that these views are shared by the overwhelming mass of my 
fellow-countrymen, as was shown by the universal approval 
of the Altmark incident. 

I have given you a picture, as I see it, of the nature of this 
war—a wat of rival creeds, of Christ against anti-Christ ; 
and of the character of the people who have forced the war 
upon us. And before I come to the material factors, I should 
like again to emphasise that without this realisation and the 
conviction that we ate engaged in the greatest crusade of all 
time in defence of the spiritual values which alone make 
human life worth living, we shall not succeed—however great 
and well-managed our material resources might be. 

While this war of irreconcilable ideals or creeds cannot be 
won by us without a burning and unquenchable spirit of faith 
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and fervour, it can be lost by practical inefficiency on our 


The instrument through which the spirit has to work is resources, 
human and material, and if the Germans, in addition to the 
stimulus of their infernal creed, continue to make more 
efficient use of their resources, they will win. It is the case 
that we start with a margin in resources in our favour—let 
us call it 100 as against the German 70. But if the Germans 
get 100 per cent. value of their 70, and we get only 4o per 
cent. of our 100, where is our lead? I feel that there is 
altogether too much soothing-syrup on the subject given out 
to our people ; and the impression is widespread that all we 
need to do is to sit back on our hunkers, rely on our superior 
resources, and in the shortness or fullness of time, the Germans 
will crack. This is a most dangerous delusion. Time is a 
neutral, as a leading Frenchman said, and will tell in favour 
of whoever puts it to the best use. Not only are the Germans 
ready to ‘stick it out,’ but in many respects they are better 
situated for food and raw materials now than they were in 
the last war. During the past years they have accumulated 
vast reserves and have organised their production, industrial 
and agricultural, so as to get the maximum results. In 
addition they skin the conquered countries of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria, leaving the inhabitants on a starvation 
ration and exploiting their raw materials. The Scandinavian 
and south-eastern countries of Europe are forced or cajoled 
to export to Germany ; Italy is an open door, and, if the war 
lasts a long time, the immense untapped resources of Russia 
can be developed by the skill and ability of German engineers 
and scientists. Further, the Germans have at their command 
millions of Poles and Czechs whom they use as slaves, so 
that there will be no shortage of labour for any of their vital 
needs. The Germans, therefore, can arrange, if they want, 
to wait on events, preserving intact their mass of aeroplanes and 
other munitions and their petrol reserves—all of which have 
been largely increased during the last six months. But if 
the Germans were obliged to use these resources they might 
not be able adequately to replace them. Our right policy 
is, therefore, to seize the initiative and force them to exhaust 
this gigantic magazine. 

On this analysis we cannot afford to dissipate of misuse 
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the resources on which we have to rely for outlasting the 
enemy. 

Our defence forces can neither be equipped nor main- 
tained, nor other vital services be continued unless our 
economic resources are husbanded and expanded so that we 
can buy from overseas all that we need for the prosecution 
of the war; in other words our export trade—that is, our 
power to purchase—is our first and last line of successful 
defence. This entails organised planning and unified direc- 
tion so that the various agencies of Government concerned 
with production, movement, and use are balanced and related 
to one another, and work in with the industrial, commercial, 
transportation and agricultural organisation of the country. 
I repeat what I said in December, that the inclusion in the 
War Cabinet of a Minister for these purposes is needed to 
provide the necessary authority, and mark the fundamental 
importance of the question. Trade in its widest interpretation 
is not the same as finance ; they are two sides of a coin, and 
a Finance Minister is no more a substitute for a Trade Minister 
than the latter would be for a Finance Minister. I have been 
associated as closely and as long with problems of the 
machinery of government as any man alive ; and to my mind 
there is no doubt of the necessity and feasibility of a Minister 
representing Trade and Production being in the War Cabinet. 
If that is not done we shall continue in our failure to get the 
full value of our existing resources, still more to get our 
existing resources enlarged, as they must be if we are to 
succeed. 

On the negative side, the ash-bins, rubbish heaps and 
incinerators of the country are deplorable evidence of waste 
on a colossal scale, the major part of which could be prevented 
by organised co-operation between the public and Govern- 
ment authorities, central and local. Another aspect of the 
economic problem which has been a good deal discussed is 
cost of living and wages ; on that I would make the suggestion 
that the supply and distribution of all basic necessities, 
represented rather unsatisfactorily in the cost of living index 
figures, should be brought under efficient control, while other 
commodities of consumption might be left in the main to 
find their price level through the working of supply and 
demand. 
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Before I end I should like to say a word about Civil 
Defence. In the regrettable absence of a National Service 
Act for all purposes, this side to our defence is dependent on 
volunteers who ate under no contract, and who could melt 
away overnight. The boredom of standing by month after 
month, and legitimate resentment at a lot of ill-founded and 
mischievous criticism, are not calculated to keep alive the 
esprit de corps without which a non-compulsory service cannot 
continue efficient—or indeed in being. So to these volunteers 
I would like to say this. Just because nothing to speak of has 
yet happened in the form of air raids, do not think you have 
been wasting your time in preparing against them. Whenever 
it suits them the Germans will start up ; in the recent words 
of Marshal Géring the German Air Force ‘is a weapon of 
destruction against all those who have criminally shattered 
peace ’ (by which phrase oddly enough he seems to mean the 
English !), and when one realises that they are in a position to 
drop between 800 and 1,000 tons of bombs every twenty-four 
hours and go on doing it, as compared with a ton or two 4 
month in the last war, I am sure A.R.P. workers will feel that 
it is up to them to go on giving of their best without stint or 
discouragement. 

Well, gentlemen, I must ask your forgiveness for speaking 
at such length; and I will end with an appeal that we shall 
insist on wresting the initiative from the enemy in every 
sphere and so mobilise our resources of leadership, human 
quality and material, that we make sure of handing on to the 
generations to come Shakespeare’s and our heritage of: 
‘ This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England—this 
land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land.’ 


N. F. Warren FIsHER. 








